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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your 
convenience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use 
MasterCard,  or  VISA  (send  all  of  the  information 
in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure  to  sign 
your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if  possi¬ 
ble  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has 
been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  as  your  second  choice. 
We  will  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type  and 
of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold. 

2.  Please  add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all 
orders.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through 
our  private  carrier  or  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

3.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  to  Noon  and  1 :00  to  5:00. 
Call  our  Order  Department  at  (603)  569-5095. 

4.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for 
any  reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  Grading  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  description  that  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of 
a  particular  item.  All  such  terms,  including  adjec¬ 
tival  and  numerical  description  of  coins,  are  th^ 
opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribu¬ 
tion.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied. 


is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or 
numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  (dating  back  31  years  to  1953)  that  our 
conservative  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have 
pleased  countless  thousands  of  discriminating 
numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built  what 
is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealer¬ 
ship  in  the  world  today.. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  of  any  coin  or  its  price  in  the 
future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  main¬ 
tain  no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend 
certain  national  and  regional  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We 
are  just  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and 
invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject 
of  interest  to  you. 

8.  This  price  list  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  such  errors  which  may  occur. 


Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
employ  the  Photograde  and  ANA  grading  system. 
The  following  numbers  equal  the  following 
grades:  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very  Good-8, 
Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45,  About 
Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55, 
Uncirculated-60,  Select  Uncirculated-63,  Choice 
Uncirculated-65,  Gem  Uncirculated-67,  Perfect 
Uncirculated-70.  The  Uncirculated  grades  are 
sometimes  abbreviated  as  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65, 
MS-67,  and  MS-70.  MS-65  for  example  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Choice  Uncirculated-65. 

Proofs  are  graded  as  Proof-60,  Select  Proof-63, 
Choice  Proof-65,  Gem  Proof-67,  and  Perfect 
Proof-70. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are 
conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  just  as  nice  as  those  called  MS-67 
by  much  of  the  competition.  For  this  reason  we 
seldom  use  the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classifications. 


For  instant  service  call  Tom  Becker  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  American  Express  account. 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample 
copy,  then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues 
the  moment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  are  for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  purchasers  or  auction  bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not 
solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these 
catalogues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire: 
A,  B,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with 
your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value 
if  ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced 
during  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $10  to  $20)  mailed  to 

U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $10  to  $20)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of 


over  $100  if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  . $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our Special  Coin  Let¬ 
ter)  to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate  . 65.00 

C^rwdj  and  Mexico — all  publications 

By  mguld i  mail  65.00 

First  Class  . 11 5.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  . 1 30.00 
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Tom  Becker 


Welcome  to  our  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  Many  wonder¬ 
ful  coins,  books,  and  other  items  are  presented  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  pages  to  follow.  Many  items  are  from  the 
long-hidden  holdings  of  a  major  university— an  outstanding 
group  of  coins  recently  purchased. 

If  you  are  an  old-time  client  and  have  been  buying  from 
us  since  1953  (when  we  began  our  interest  in  numismatics), 
or  even  since  1983,  then  you  can  skip  over  the  following 
commentary,  for  you  know  the  quality  and  value  we  have 
been  delivering  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  present  message 
is  devoted  to  the  "silent"  customer  who  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Rare  Coin  Review  but  who  has  not  sent  an  order. 
Our  question  is:  Why? 

We  feel  that  we  have  some  really  superb  values  to  offer 
you— both  in  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review  that  you're 
holding  in  your  hand  as  well  as  in  recent  issues.  Indeed, 
for  many  coins  our  main  problem  is  buying  them,  not  sell¬ 
ing  them.  Correctly-graded  coins  priced  reasonably  seem 
to  sell  themselves.  The  response  to  each  issue  of  our 
magazine  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  last.  So,  quite  a  few 
people  on  our  mailing  list  feel  we  are  doing  something  right. 
But,  what  about  you? 

When  you  order  something  through  the  mail  or  over  the 
telephone,  you  hope  your  trust  will  be  honored  and  that 
you  will  receive  what  you  pay  for.  If  you  are  worried  about 
the  unknown  aspect  of  this,  let  me  assure  you  that  each 
and  every  item  is  sold  with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  absolutely  delighted  with  any 
purchase— whether  it  be  a  $5  coin  or  a  $5,000  coin,  a  $10 
book,  or  whatever— your  money  will  be  refunded  without 
question.  Indeed,  no  explanation  is  necessary.  There  are 


no  strings  to  this  money-back  guarantee:  if  you  don't  like 
it,  send  it  back!  Come  to  think  of  it,  this  guarantee  is  much 
stronger  than  you  might  normally  obtain  when  buying  coins 
at  a  convention,  in  a  direct  in-person  transaction  with  a  col¬ 
lector,  etc.,  for  many  people  take  the  attitude  that  all  such 
sales  are  final.  Not  so  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.  As  noted,  each  and  every  piece  you  find  listed  in  the 
pages  to  follow,  are  with  an  iron  clad  money-back 
guarantee.  We're  not  pleased  until  you  are! 

So  much  for  the  possible  uncertainty  concerning  a  mail 
order  transaction.  Now,  what  about  quality  and  value? 
Again,  if  you  are  a  old-timer  with  us,  skip  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  for  you  already  know  our  policy.  However, 
if  this  is  your  first  Rare  Coin  Review  take  heed  that  I  am 
very  "picky"  when  it  comes  to  buying  coins  for  inventory. 

I  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the  coins  that  I  list  as  Select 
Uncirculated  (MS-63)  are  fully  equal  to  if  not  finer  than 
pieces  offered  as  "Choice  Uncirculated"  (MS-65)  elsewhere. 
Lest  there  be  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  your  mind, 

I  refer  you  to  our  Comparison  Test: 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  has 

never  been  successfully  challenged,  but  I  invite  you  to  try! 
After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by 
item,  from  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You  have 
to  make  an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver, 
for  comparing  them  to  prices  advertised  by  others  (but  not 
delivered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the 
quality  is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this! 
If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  the  very  best  that  you  can  buy 
anywhere,  just  return  the  coins  and  I  will  give  you  an  in¬ 
stant  refund!  You  might  think  that  I  am  taking  a  big  chance 
by  making  this  challenge.  But,  if  history  repeats  itself— which 
it  has  a  way  of  doing,  not  one  single  coin  will  be  returned 
to  me  as  a  result  of  an  unfavorable  comparison! 

The  coin  market  is  on  the  upswing.  Cycles  are  impor¬ 
tant  if  you  are  buying  with  an  eye  to  long-term  value,  and 
many  insiders  in  the  hobby  feel  that  the  so-called  "buyers' 
market"  is  about  to  end.  Consider,  for  example,  the  front¬ 
page  feature  in  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  right  after  the 
sale  of  the  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.:  "BOWERS  AND  MERENA  AUC¬ 
TION  CONFIRMS  STRENGTH  OF  MARKET...  The  market 
has  taken  a  dramatic  step  to  indicate  a  reinforcement  of  the 
strength  of  MS-65  type  coins.  In  the  latest  auction  conducted 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  New  York,  there  was  as  much 
excitement  in  the  air  as  has  been  displayed  in  some  years. 
To  illustrate,  the  auction,  as  a  whole,  brought  upwards  of 
4.3  million  dollars.  This  was  approximately  50  percent  over 
anticipated  sales.  This  should  bring  upon  a  realization  that 
many  areas  of  the  rare  coin  market  are  strong  and  possibly 
ready  to  get  stronger..." 

I  want  to  entice  you  to  submit  an  order  from  this  Rare 
Coin  Review.  I  offer  you  personal  service,  the  opportunity 
to  call  me  at  (603)  569-5095  to  reserve  anything  you  want, 
and  the  opportunity  to  select  from  a  truly  marvelous  holding 
of  scarce,  rare,  unusual,  and  interesting  United  States 
coins— all  carefully  graded  by  strict  standards  and  priced 
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to  be  good  competitive  values.  It  there  is  any  reason  why 
you  are  not  buying,  please  let  me  know.  I  make  no  claims 
to  perfection,  and  it  there  is  something  special  I  can  do  to 
make  our  offerings  more  appealing  to  you,  I  will  try  to  do 
so.  We  have  been  keeping  many  numismatists  mighty  hap¬ 
py  tor  a  long  period  of  time,  but  until  I  help  you  with  your 
wants  I  will  not  be  completely  satisfied! 

Colonial  coins,  Washington  quarters,  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollars,  Morgan  silver  dollars,  gold  coins,  com- 
memoratives,  Indian  cents— you  name  the  series,  and 
chances  are  excellent  that  the  following  pages  list  some  real¬ 
ly  nifty  pieces.  As  this  issue  is  being  prepared,  each  and 
every  coin  is  actually  in  stock.  However,  once  it  "hits  the 
streets"  orders  will  come  in  fast  and  furious,  and  many 
pieces  will  be  sold  out.  A  suggestion:  Mail  your  order  to 
me  today ,  or,  better  yet,  call  me  at  (603)  569-5095  and  I'll 
gladly  reserve  any  item  you  need.  Don't  overlook 


numismatic  books,  for  books  are  the  key  to  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  is  the  key  to  success.  See  our  special  book  sec¬ 
tion  in  this  issue. 

From  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England  I  await  your 
order.  Let  me  prove  to  you  what  our  firm  has  delivered  to 
others  since  1953:  quality,  value,  and  service.  And,  by  the 
way,  although  commercial  activities  are  what  pay  the  elec¬ 
tric  bills,  advertising,  printing,  and  so  on,  I  invite  you  to  call 
just  to  "talk  about  coins"— even  if  you  aren't  buying 
anything.  If  I  can  help  you  with  a  research  question,  an  in¬ 
quiry,  or  piece  of  advice,  just  let  me  know.  Neither  I  nor 
anyone  else  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  gets  paid 
on  a  commission  basis,  so  I  don't  have  to  sell  you  something 
in  order  to  "have  a  nice  day"! 

—Thomas  J.  Becker 

Senior  Numismatist, 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


A  Morgan  Dollar 
Grading  Set 


Wouldn't  it  be  very  helpful  to  have  on  hand  a  set  of  coins 
which  illustrated  each  grade  so  that  you  could  compare  the 
relative  condition  of  future  purchases? 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  available  that  will 
help  you  to  learn  much  about  grading,  it  is  our  experience 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  have  actual  coins  to  use 
for  comparison  purposes. 

In  our  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  we  have  included  four 
coins,  dates  of  our  choice,  which  in  our  opinion,  illustrate 
the  following  grades: 

Choice  AU-55 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60 
Select  BU,  MS-63 
Select  BU,  MS-63/65 

We  have  not  included  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65  specimen 
because  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  any  Morgan  dollar  which 
exceeds  the  condition  of  our  MS-63/65  coins  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  to  be  a  Choice  BU,  MS-65. 

This  grading  set  is  being  offered  because  we  are  certain 
that  it  will  be  a  positive  and  valuable  aid  to  collectors.  We 


have  always  invited,  and  even  encouraged,  comparison.  See 
how  our  coins  compare  to  those  offered  by  certain  other 
dealers  and  then  decide  for  yourself  who  really  offers  the 
best  values. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  grading  of 
rare  coins  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
opinion  that  can  differ  from  one  numismatist  to  another. 
While  this  grading  set  of  coins  is  representative  of  what  you 
can  expect  to  receive  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  definitive  market  standard. 

The  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  of  four  coins  is  offered  at 
$275  per  set.  As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be 
delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive  or  return 
them  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 

Order  your  grading  set  right  away.  You  will  find  these 
coins  not  only  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection  ,  but 
an  invaluable  "tool"  that  will  help  you  to  be  a  more 
knowledgeable  and  informed  buyer. 
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Half  Cents 

1806  Small  6,  stemless.  VF-20  . 90.00 

1808  VF-30.  1808  is  the  final  year  of  the  Draped 
Bust  type  half  cent  which  was  designed  by 
Robert  Scot . 135.00 

1829  AU-50  . 149.00 

1834  Choice  AU-55.  Mintage  of  half  cents  in  the 

early  1830s  was  low  in  comparison  to  many 
previous  years.  While  actual  production 
figures  are  not  too  reliable  for  these  years,  just 
141,000  examples  of  this  date  were  believed 
to  have  been  struck.  Beginning  in  1831 ,  new 
coinage  equipment  and  modified  dies  were 
used,  providing  coins  of  this  era  with  a  bold 
raised  rim  on  each  side  and  a  sharper  strike 
than  many  earlier  dates.  As  such,  examples 
from  this  time  period  are  always  in  strong  de¬ 
mand  due  to  their  outstanding  appearance 
and  relatively  low  mintage  . 195.00 

1835  Choice  AU-55  $195;  Uncirculated  MS-60, 

with  rich  medium  brown  natural  toning  $295; 
Uncirculated  MS-60/63.  A  coin  possibly  from 
the  Elmer  Sears  hoard  of  Mint  State  1835  half 
cents  discovered  around  1935  . 425.00 

1837  Half  cent  token.  VF-20.  No  half  cents  were 
struck  in  1837  at  the  U.S.  Mint.  The  need  for 
small  denomination  coinage  was  immense, 
resulting  in  many  tokens  of  similar  size  being 
privately  issued.  Some  conflicting  facts  sur¬ 
round  this  particular  issue.  Edward  Hulseman 
of  New  York  City  (a  store  card  manufacturer) 
is  reputed  to  have  struck  this  one,  although 
famed  token  and  store  card  researcher  Lyman 
Low  says  that*  it  was  made  by  H.M.  &  E.l. 
Richards,  manufacturing  jewelers  in  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Hulseman's  services  were  employed  129.00 

1854  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Beautiful  light  tan  with 


some  mint  red  . 595.00 

Large  Cents 

1805  VF-30 . 239.00 


1806  AU-50,  with  smooth  and  lustrous  medium 
brown  surfaces.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of 
the  most  highly  prized  of  all  large  cents  after 
1 799.  Years  may  elapse  before  we  again  offer 
a  specimen  of  this  calibre.  Telephone  Tom 
Becker  to  reserve  it . 2,750.00 

1845  Choice  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Sharply  struck. 
Marvelous  chocolate  brown  naturally  toned 
surfaces  . 1,495.00 

1848  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Toned  in 
medium  shades  of  brown  with  considerable 
mint  lustre  still  clinging  to  surfaces  protect  by 
the  devices . 595.00 


1850  Unc.,  MS-60  $275;  Select  Uncirculated, 
MS-63.  Vivid  blue-green  iridescence  covers 
lustrous  brown  surfaces  which  still  show  tinges 
of  mint  red . 595.00 

1852  Choice  AU-55.  Some  weakness  of  strike  can 

be  detected  at  the  denticles  surrounding  the 
rims,  most  apparent  on  the  obverse.  However, 
the  overall  strike  is  very  good . 175.00 

1853  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Traces  of  mint 

red  remain.  Large  cents  of  the  Coronet  (or 
Braided  Hair)  type  were  redesigned  by  noted 
U.S.  Mint  engraver  Christian  Gobrecht  in 
1839,  after  the  original  design  by  William 
Kneass.  On  the  modified  version  Liberty's 
head  is  much  smaller  and  more  delicate.  With 
some  exceptions,  the  later  issue  large  cents  are 
exceptionally  well  struck  and  are  extremely 
popular  type  coins  as  such.  The  offered  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  beauty . 595.00 

1854  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63  with  much 

original  mint  red  . 595.00 

1855  Upright  5's.  About  Uncirculated-50  $125; 

Choice  AU-55  .  175.00 

1856  Upright  5.  Select  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Superb  reddish  brown  natural  toning  with 
traces  of  mint  red . 595.00 

1856  Slanting  5.  Chief  Mint  Engraver  James  B. 

Longacre  had  a  preference  for  the  slanting  5, 
as  revealed  in  early  sketches  of  his  work,  and 
he  utilized  that  style  of  numeral  when  prepar¬ 
ing  dies.  Dies  for  the  previously  offered  upright 
5's  large  cents  were  probably  prepared  by  an 
apprentice.  AU-50  $1 25;  Choice  AU-55  $175; 
Uncirculated,  MS-60  . 295.00 

Small  Cents 

1857  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Small  cents 

first  appeared  in  circulation  beginning  with  this 
date  (although  many  specimens  of  an 
estimated  1,000  1856  pattern  Flying  Eagle 
cents  struck  saw  circulation).  Copper-nickel 
planchets  in  a  composition  of  .880  copper  and 
.120  nickel  were  used  for  the  first  time.  The 
classic  flying  eagle  obverse  had  its  origin  in 
1836,  and  was  designed  by  Christian 
Gobrecht,  who  preceded  James  B.  Longacre 
as  Chief  Mint  Engraver,  although  Longacre  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  creator  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent.  This  type  lasted  only  two  years. 
Longacre  opted  for  a  new  design  of  his  own, 
which  materialized  in  the  form  of  the  Indian 
Head  cent  in  1859 . 325.00 

1858  Large  letters.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 

Another  example  of  this  classic  type.  This  one 
has  a  pleasing  overall  appearance,  though 
there  is  a  dark  stain  at  the  center,  on  the 
reverse . 395.00 

1863  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65.  Ra¬ 
diant  mint  lustre . 395.00 

1864  Copper-nickel.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-63.  Lustrous,  with  a  blush  of  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  final  year  of  copper-nickel  cent 
coinage.  Mid-year  a  bronze  planchet  was  in¬ 
troduced,  consisting  of  ninty-five  percent  cop¬ 
per  and  five  percent  tin  and  zinc.  The  thin¬ 
ner  and  lighter  weight  planchet  was  much 
easier  to  strike . 395.00 

1 864  Bronze.  L  on  ribbon.  Choice  AU-55.  Cleaned 
at  one  time . 21 5.00 

1870  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Near¬ 
ly  full  mint  brilliance.  All  dates  of  the  late  1860s 
and  early  1 870s  are  very  desirable  due  to  their 
relative  scarcity  in  higher  level  Mint  State 
grades . 365.00 


1885  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63.  This  specimen  is  at 
tractively  toned .  495.00 

1898  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63.  Vibrant  original  mint 
brilliance.  Lovely  streaks  of  red  and  violet 
iridescence  enhance  the  obverse  .  .  .395.00 

1909  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  The 
final  year  of  the  Indian  Head  cent.  Mintage 
was  far  fewer  than  nearly  all  Philadelphia  Mint 
emissions  since  1880.  Superb  full  golden  mint 
brilliance  and  a  sharp  strike . 495.00 

1909-S  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Pleasing  red  and 
brown  toning.  This  issue  is  the  lowest  mintage 
Indian  Head  cent  (only  309,000  struck).  It  is 
a  important  key  date  and  second  only  to  the 
highly  regarded  1877  in  terms  of  overall 
desirability  and  elusiveness.  $415;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65,  with  near¬ 
ly  full  mint  brilliance . 750.00 

LINCOLN  CENTS 

1909  V.D.B.  The  first  year  of  issue,  and  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  all  20th-century  coins,  with 
the  initials  of  the  designer  Victor  David  Bren¬ 
ner  at  the  lower  rim  on  the  reverse.  When  first 
released,  public  dissatisfaction  arose,  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  idea  that  a  coin  designer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  place  his  initials  so  boldly 
on  a  coin.  The  dies  were  modified,  thereby 
removing  his  initials  completely  (designers  of 
past  U.S.  coinage  has  been  allowed  to  inital 
their  work,  but  in  a  much  less  obvious  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  coin).  In  1918  Brenner's  initials 
were  restored  to  the  design.  However,  they 
were  judiciously  placed  below  Lincoln's  right 
shoulder  where  they  are  not  as  visible  to  the 
eye  (and  where  they  remain  on  coins  struck 
today).  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63, 
with  full  mint  brilliance.  $29;  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-65  .  69.00 

1909-S  V.D.B.  A  scant  484,000  cents  of  this  mint 
and  variety  were  struck.  It  is  the  key  date  to 
the  Lincoln  cent  series  and  is  always  popular 
with  specialist  and  non-specialists  alike.  We 
proudly  offer  for  your  consideration  a  trio  of 
lovely  coins.  Choice  AU-55  $465;  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60  $525;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 


circulated,  MS-63 . 895.00 

1909  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 29.00 


1909-S  Choice  EF-45.  Always  a  popular  key  date. 
Mintage  of  fewer  than  two  million  coins  are 
recorded.  Pleasing  high  grade  examples  such 
as  this  are  notably  scarce.  $90;  Select  BU, 


MS-63/65.  Full  mint  lustre . 275.00 

1910  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 72.00 


1910-S  Choice  EF-45  $19;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63/65.  This  coin  is  sharply  struck 
and  has  full  mint  red.  Demand  for  early  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  of  this  calibre  has  multiplied  many 
times  over  in  the  last  decade,  resulting  in  tru¬ 
ly  superior  coins  (as  this  one  is)  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  find  with  each  passing 
year.  It  is  an  outstanding  value  at  just  $225; 


Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Superb . 425.00 

1911-S  Choice  EF-45  . 40.00 


1913  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 
Lightly  toned  on  the  obverse,  with  a  fully 
brilliant  reverse  $59,  another  with  full  lustre 
on  both  sides  $59;  Choice  BU,  MS-65  and 
scarce  this  nice . 120.00 

1915  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 395.00 

1922-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  159.00 

1927-S  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  $18; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Well 
struck  and  lustrous . 750.00 
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1928  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 55.00 

1928-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 335.00 


1929-D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Full 
mint  brilliance  $40;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated.  MS-65.  This  popular  Denver  Mint 
issue  is  very  scarce  in ,  such  superlative 
condition . 225.00 


1929-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  A 
lovely  coin.  This  issue  is  very  underrated  in 
comparision  to  its  Denver  Mint  counterpart. 
Mintages  are  similar  and  the  present  day 
availability  is  much  the  same,  though  this  date 
can  be  purchased  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
$18;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Ra¬ 
diant  original  mint  brilliance  covers  im¬ 


maculate  surfaces . 125.00 

1930  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 45.00 


1930-D  Another  underrated  branch  mint  depres¬ 
sion  era  Lincoln  cent.  Prices  have  remained 
low  because  for  years  roll  quantities  could  be 
had.  Circumstances  have  changed. 
Widespread  demand  for  this  series  by  astute 
and  quality  conscious  numismatists  has 
resulted  in  a  massive  depletion  of  the  former 
supply.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  wonder¬ 
ful  specimens.  Select  BU,  MS-63  $24;  Choice 


Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  . 99.00 

1930-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 17.00 


1931-S  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  This  is  the 
second  lowest  mintage  date  of  the  Lincoln  cent 
series  and  one  of  only  four  small  cents  struck 
since  1857  with  a  mintage  below  1  million 
coins.  It  is  an  excellent  value  at  today's  price 
level . 50.00 

1932  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  A  magnificent  example. 
Production  was  slightly  more  than  9  million 
making  it  the  lowest  mintage  Philadelphia  Mint 
Lincoln  cent  (and  one  of  the  lower  mintage 


dates  of  the  series) . 89.00 

1932-D  Select  BU,  M5-63  $32;  Choice  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-65.  Superb . 79.00 


WELCOME  ABOARD! 

If  you  are  not  presently  a  subscriber,  we  would 
dearly  love  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bowers 
and  Merena  "family."  Coming  issues  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  will  bring  you  many  fascinating  and 
worthwhile  coins,  tokens,  medals,  and  paper 
money  items  for  your  selection.  Since  1953  we 
have  been  keeping  a  lot  of  collectors  happy— and 
that's  a  long,  long  time!  Come  to  think  of  it,  that's 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  (my,  doesn't  that  sound 
impressive!). 

One  way  to  keep  up  with  what  we  are  doing 
and  offering  is  to  subscribe.  Check  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  in  the  front  of  the  catalogue,  send  us 
your  remittance,  and  a  family  member  you  will 
become 


Two-Cent  Pieces 

1864  Large  motto.  Choice  AU-55.  This  is  the  first 

year  of  the  two-cent  denomination  and  the  first 
regular  issue  coin  to  feature  our  nation's  motto 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  Traces  of  mint  red  still 
show  under  attractive  light  brown  natural 
toning . 99.00 

1865  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Sharply 

struck.  The  lovely  red  and  brown  surfaces  are 
immaculate . 475.00 

1870  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Con¬ 
siderable  original  mint  red  remains.  At  the  time 
of  issue  many  people  saved  the  new  two-cent 
piece  as  a  novelty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  dates 
of  the  first  couple  of  years  appear  in  Mint  State 
with  relative  frequency.  However,  by  1870  the 
novelty  had  worn  off.  Later  dates,  such  as  this 
one,  are  much  more  elusive  in  Uncirculated 
condition  and  only  marginally  more  expen¬ 
sive.  Consider  this  pleasing  example  for  your 
type  set . 495.00 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1865  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  The  first  year 

of  issue . 65.00 

1867  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Golden 
toned  around  the  peripheries . 350.00 

1874  Select  Brilliant  Proof-63/65.  Sharp  strike.  Just 
a  touch  of  light  toning  complements  lovely  sur¬ 
faces.  An  estimated  700  Proofs  of  this  issue 
were  struck . 695.00 

1883  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Full  strike.  There 
are  a  few  carbon  spots  on  the  edge.  A  popular 
low  mintage  date,  just  10,609  examples  were 
struck  (6,609  of  those  were  Proof)  .  .  595.00 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1856  BU,  MS-60.  Lightly  toned.  Sharply  struck  at 
the  centers,  though  the  obverse  rim  shows  a 
bit  of  weakness.  This  is  the  Variety  2  design, 
with  three  lines  around  the  star.  Struck  for  only 
five  years,  it  is  the  most  desirable  type  of  the 
denomination . 425.00 

1866  Choice  AU-55.  Well  struck . 450.00 

1870  Brilliant  Proof-60.  Lustrous,  with  just  a  touch 
of  golden  iridescence.  Only  4,000  examples 
of  this  date  were  struck,  of  which  1,000  were 
Proof . 525.00 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 

1866  Rays.  Choice  AU-55.  Mostly  well  struck.  The 
first  year  of  nickel  five-cent  coinage.  An  im¬ 
portant  type,  rays  between  the  stars  on  the 
reverse  were  struck  only  in  1866  and  the 
beginning  of  1867.  Many  examples  of  this  early 
design  were  struck  from  severely  broken  dies 
(this  coin  has  some  notable  die  cracks  on  the 
obverse).  Treasury  Secretary  Hugh  McCul¬ 
lough  ordered  the  designer  James  B.  Longacre 
to  remove  the  stars  on  the  reverse.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  change  was  made  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  longer  lasting  dies  and  a  higher 


quality  strike . 195.00 

1867  No  rays.  Choice  AU-55  $95;  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-60.  Sharp  strike . 159.00 

1868  Choice  AU-55  . 95.00 

1869  Choice  AU-55  . 95.00 


1876  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.  Recut  date.  This  coin 
has  vibrant  natural  mint  brilliance  and  just  a 
hint  of  golden  toning . 550.00 

1879  Extremely  Fine-40.  A  somewhat  scarcer  date, 
fewer  than  26,000  business  strikes  were 
minted . 395.00 

1882  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 

Lustrous  and  sharply  struck . 425.00 

1883  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Sharply  struck.  Full  mint 

brilliance.  This  is  the  final  year  of  issue  for  the 
Shield  nickel.  The  offered  example  is  truly 
magnificent . 1,350.00 

1883/2  Overdate.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63.  Sharply  struck.  Attractive  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  An  underlying  numeral  2  can  be  detected 
easily  under  strong  magnification  .  .  .795.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 

1883  Without  CENTS.  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-60.  Sharp  strike.  Lovely  natural  mint 
brilliance.  The  first  year  of  issue  for  Liberty 
nickels.  While  a  large  V  (Roman  numeral  five) 
dominates  the  reverse  design,  there  is  no 
designation  regarding  its  status  as  "cents." 
Unscrupulous  persons  gold-plated  them  and 
passed  them  as  five  dollar  gold  coins.  Early  into 
production  the  reverse  dies  were  modified  and 
the  word  CENTS  was  positioned  at  the  lower 
rim,  thereby  eliminating  the  problem.  For¬ 
tunately  for  today's  numismatist,  at  the  time 
of  issue  they  received  much  publicity  and 
became  extremely  popular  novelty  items. 
Large  quantities  were  saved.  As  such,  they  are 
now  readily  available  in  Mint  State  at  a  very 
affordable  price  . 45.00 

1883  With  CENTS.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 
Scarcer  in  Mint  State  than  its  "without  CENTS" 
counterpart  $149;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63  . 325.00 

1894  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  It  is  a 
somewhat  scarcer  date,  especially  in  Mint 
State  . 179.00 

1897  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 325.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55.  The  final  year  of  regular  issue 
for  the  Liberty  nickel . 59.00 

Buffalo  Nickels 

1914-S  Select  BU,  MS-63.  A  better  than  average 
strike,  though  some  weakness  can  be  detected 
at  the  hair  above  the  Indian's  braid  and  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  buffalo  . 250.00 

191 5  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Sharp 

strike.  Full  mint  lustre  shows  a  trace  of  lovely 
multicolored  iridescence . 349.00 

1916  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $85; 

Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65,  a 
borderline  MS-65  . 120.00 

1916-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 
Some  softness  of  strike  is  evident  at  the 
centers.  Delightful  golden  toning  .  .  .325.00 

1917  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 99.00 

1927-D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Just 
a  hint  of  golden  toning  contributes  to  the 
outstanding  appearance  of  this  coin.  It  is  most¬ 
ly  well  struck,  but  the  hair  above  the  Indian's 
braid  is  a  trifle  weak  as  is  characteristic  of  the 
date . 295.00 

1929-D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 
Typically  weak  at  the  highest  points  of  the 
design.  $115;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63/65.  Naturally  lustrous,  with  a  touch  of 
lovely  iridescence . 195.00 
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1931 -S  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  A  popular 
date  (the  second  lowest  mintage  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  nickel  series  with  1.2  million  pieces 
struck).  $55;  another  BU,  MS-60,  with  a  plan- 
chet  imperfection  on  the  obverse.  $50;  Select 
Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $99;  Choice  BU, 
MS-65.  Well  struck.  Full  mint  lustre.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  one  of  the  very  finest 
obtainable  examples  of  this  important  issue. 
Hurry,  it  won't  last  long  at  this  price 349.00 

1934  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  An  ab¬ 
solute  jewel.  Assembling  a  “short  set"  of  Buf¬ 
falo  nickels  from  1934  to  1938-D  has  for  the 
last  decade  been  a  very  active  segment  of  the 
hobby  (since  values  of  many  earlier  dates 
escalated  to  a  level  which  few  numismatists 
could  afford).  While  millions  of  each  date  were 
minted,  surprisingly  few  survive  in  MS-65.  De¬ 
mand  is  strong  for  all  years,  particularly  this 
first  year  of  the  set . 139.00 

1934- D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The 

scarcest  date  of  the  so-called  "short  set"in 
MS-63  . 115.00 

1935- D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $95; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 375.00 

1935- S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $55; 

Choice  BU,  MS-65  .  139.00 

1936  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Real¬ 
ly  outstanding  quality  . 65.00 

1936- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 99.00 


1937  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  A 
superb  specimen,  with  a  hint  of  beautiful 
golden  toning . 55.00 

1937- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 59.00 

1938- D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  The  final  year  of  issue 

for  Buffalo  nickels  . 45.00 


JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1939-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Several  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  key  date  Jefferson  nickel  are 
in  stock.  A  few  have  nearly  full  steps  on  Mon¬ 
ticello.  Order  quickly  and  we'll  handpick  a 


very  special  example  for  you . 55.00 

1939-S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 30.00 


1942  Type  I.  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Full  original 
mint  brilliance  highlights  deeply  reflective  and 
immaculate  fields.  The  first  of  two  different 
varieties  of  nickels  struck  in  1942  (this  one  is 
without  the  large  mintmark  on  the  reverse, 
above  Monticello).  It  is  struck  from  the  regular 
composition  of  .750  copper  and  .250  nickel. 
Only  29,600  were  minted . 55.00 

1942  Type  II.  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Nearly  a 
twin  in  terms  of  overall  eye  appeal  to  the 
previously  offered  Type  I  variety.  Either  or  both 
would  make  excellent  replacements  for  the 
hairlined  or  spotted  coins  in  your  Proof  set. 
Variety  II  coins,  or  "war  nickels"  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  are  characterized  by  a  large 
mintmark  on  the  reverse  above  Monticello 
(even  the  Philadelphia  Mint  specimens  are 
designated  with  a  large  "P").  It  is  a  one-year 
type  coin  as  a  Proof.  They  are  composed  of 
.560  copper,  .350  silver,  and  .090  manganese 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  nickel,  which  was 
critically  needed  for  the  war  effort  $325;  three 
for . 895.00 

1942-D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  On¬ 
ly  Variety  I  Denver  Mint  nickels  were  struck 
in  this  year . 29.00 


The  Fantastic  1950-D  Nickel 

Perhaps  no  coin  minted  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  created  more  excitement  and  controversy 
than  the  famous  nickel  struck  at  the  Denver  Mint 
in  1950. 

From  1945  through  1949  the  various  United 
States  mints  produced  more  than  845  million 
nickels,  an  abundant  yearly  average  of  169  million 
pieces.  Suddenly,  in  1950,  nickel  production 
plummeted  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1921!  The 
Philadelphia  Mint  struck  less  than  10  million  five- 
cent  coins,  and  the  Denver  Mint  had,  by  previous 
standards,  a  tiny  mintage  of  only  2.6  million 
nickels. 

A  potential  rarity  was  created,  and  soon  after 
the  low  mintage  figure  became  known,  a  number 
of  dealers  and  investors  began  to  hoard  quantities 
of  this  coin. 

As  years  passed,  the  small  mintage  of  the 
1950-D  nickel  became  obvious  as  nickel  mintages 
in  the  following  years  zoomed  back  to  previous¬ 
ly  high  levels.  In  time  non-collectors  became 
aware  of  this  modern  rarity.  People  who  had  no 


previous  interest  in  coins  began  to  closely  check 
their  pocket  change  in  hopes  that  they  could  find 
one  of  these  popular  and  scarce  coins. 

The  fact  that  very  few  1950-D  nickels  ever  made 
it  into  general  circulation  reinforced  the  belief  that 
the  coin  was  indeed  rare.  At  the  time,  the  patient 
collector  could  expect  to  build  a  complete  set  of 
Jefferson  nickels  from  coins  found  in  circulation- 
all  except  for  the  "rare"  1950-D.  In  reality,  the 
1950-D  nickel  was  never  rare  or  even  scarce. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  coins  were  be¬ 
ing  held  by  investors  who  waited  as  the  value  of 
the  coin  increased  and  their  potential  profits 
soared. 

Trading  in  roll  and  even  bag  (4,000  pieces) 
quantities  of  1950-D  nickels  became  brisk  as  the 
value  of  the  coin  climbed.  At  the  peak  of  the 
modern  coin  boom  1950-D  nickels  were  selling 
at  close  to  $50  each!  A  bag  of  coins  which  could 
have  been  had  at  a  bank  in  1 950  for  just  $200  was 
worth  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars! 

In  time  the  interest  in  1950-D  nickels 
diminished.  By  1965  a  collector  could  expect  to 
acquire  a  nice  Uncirculated  specimen  for  around 
$25.  What  can  you  expect  to  pay  for  a  1950-D 
in  1985,  some  20  years  later?  That  question  will 
be  answered  later. 

The  1950-D  nickel  is  just  one  example  of  a  coin 
with  an  interesting  story  to  tell.  We  could  fill  an 
entire  book  with  interesting  and  informative 
stories  about  coins,  collectors,  investors,  history, 
and  the  intriguing  romance  of  coins.  In  fact,  Dave 
Bowers  has  done  just  that  in  his  best  selling  book, 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins.  This  beautiful,  hard¬ 
cover,  fully  illustrated  volume  contains  305  pages 
of  interesting  stories. 

New  collectors  and  veterans  alike  have  praised 
this  award  winning  work.  We  think  you'll  find  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  you'll  read 
this  year.  Just  send  us  $1 9.95  and  a  copy  of  Adven¬ 
tures  With  Rare  Coins  will  be  on  its  way  to  you 
postpaid. 

Now— back  to  the  1950-D  nickel  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  left  hanging. 
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Adventures 

with  ©"~* 

RARE  COINS 


By  Q 

ir- 

|.  David  Bowers  ^ 

What  can  you  buy  a  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  for,  right  now,  in  1985? 

At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  certainly 
don't  consider  the  1 950-D  nickel  to  be  a  great  rari¬ 
ty,  nor  do  we  think  this  coin  is  a  prime  investment 
item.  In  fact,  the  1950-D  nickel  has  been  a  dismal 
performer.  But,  we  do  consider  the  1950-D  nickel 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  coins  of  modern 
times.  And,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  coin, 
the  1950-D  has  been  responsible  for  introducing 
new  collectors  to  the  wonderful  hobby  of 
numismatics.  And,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
1985  the  coin  is  a  "bargain"  compared  to  its  near¬ 
ly  $50  price  of  twenty  years  ago! 

Order  Dave  Bowers'  highly  informative  book, 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  at  our  regular  price 
of  just  $19.95,  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful 
MS-63  1950-D  nickel  at  NO  ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE! 

This  offer  is  strictly  limited  to  one  book  and  coin 
per  customer!  We  have  a  limited  supply  of  the 
1950-D  nickels  and  Adventure s  With  Rare  Coins 
books,  so  order  yours  today! 


ANA  Summer  Seminar 


At  last  summer's  American  Numismatic 
Association  seminar  in  Colorado,  Ray  Merena 
conducted  the  "All  About  Coins"  class.  As  part 
of  the  week-long  involvement  with  various  aspects 
of  coins,  their  history,  and  how  to  collect  and  en¬ 
joy  them,  students  visited  Cripple  Creek  and 
Victor — old  mining  towns  near  the  seminar  head¬ 
quarters  in  Colorado  Springs — the  Denver  Mint, 
and  other  attractions.  Shown  on  these  pages  are 
some  snapshots  from  the  interesting  event. 


Above:  Ray  Merena  in  his  "All  About  Coins" 
classroom.  The  event  was  held  on  the  campus  of 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  a  short  walk 
from  ANA  headquarters  on  North  Cascade  Avenue. 
For  a  fee  of  less  than  $300,  students  immersed 
themselves  in  a  week  of  numismatic  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  non-profit  organization. 

Left:  A  scene  on  Bennett  Avenue,  Cripple  Creek, 
once  described  as  "the  world's  greatest  gold  camp" 
during  the  height  of  activity  in  the  18‘)0s.  Most  of 
these  buildings  date  from  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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Much  of  Victor,  a  gold  mining  camp  not  far  from  Cripple 
Creek,  is  little  different  than  it  was  decades  ago.  Shown  here 
is  abandoned  equipment  and  the  wall  of  an  old-time  saloon. 
The  town  which  once  had  thousands  of  inhabitants,  today  only 
has  a  few  hundred. 


Street  scene,  Victor,  Colorado,  looking  toward  Battle  Moun¬ 
tain.  Countless  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  ore  came  from 
the  mountain  during  the  glory  years  of  Victor — in  the  1890s  and 
early  1900s.  Today  most  profit  comes  from  the  few  tourists  who 
visit,  although  there  are  some  small  efforts  at  gold  mining. 


The  auto  road  to  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Cripple  Creek 
goes  through  this  nar¬ 
row  tunnel  which  was 
carved  out  of  rock  back 
in  1893  when  it  was 
used  for  a  railroad. 


Above:  ANA  Summer  Seminar 
students  in  front  of  the  Denver 
Mint.  Part  of  the  program  includ¬ 
ed  a  behind  the  scenes  tour  of  this 
facility  which  first  opened  for 
business  in  1906. 

Left:  A  long-range  vista  of  the 
mountains  near  Victor— where  the 
earth  and  sky  meet. 

(All  photographs  by  Patricia 
Merena) 


Half  Dimes 

CAPPED  BUST 

1 829  Choice  AU-55.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the 
Capped  Bust  type  half  dime  designed  by 
William  Kneass  during  his  term  as  Chief  Mint 
Engraver.  While  the  refined  Capped  Bust 
coinage  beginning  in  this  year  is  probably  his 
most  famous  motif,  Kneass  also  designed  a 
beautiful  "draped  bust  of  Liberty"  pattern  half 
dollar  in  1838,  which  was  never  implemented 
for  commercial  use,  and  a  "perched  eagle" 
reverse  similar  to  that  utilized  on  the  trade 
dollar  struck  from  1873  to  1885.  The  offered 
silver  five-cent  coin  is  sharply  struck  and  has 


pleasing  mint  lustre . 295.00 

1935  Small  date  and  5c.  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55.  Toned . 295.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED 

1837  No  stars,  small  date.  VF-20.  The  first  year 
of  issue  for  Liberty  Seated  coinage  $79;  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-60/63.  Sharply  struck.  Lightly 
toned . 750.00 

1840  No  drapery.  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63.  The  strike  is  needle-sharp  and  the  coin 
has  lovely  pastel  iridescent  hues  on  both  sides. 
This  variety,  without  drapery  hanging 
downward  from  Miss  Liberty's  left  elbow,  is 
only  found  on  the  first  three  years  of  the  "stars 
obverse"  type  half  dime  and  is  considered  a 
vital  addition  to  any  type  set . 1,350.00 

1847  Choice  AU-55.  No  branch  mint  half  dimes 
were  struck  in  this  year . 115.00 

1849-0  Choice  EF-45.  Only  140,000  New  Orleans 
Mint  half  dimes  were  struck  in  this  year.  Mint 
State  coins  are  virtually  unknown.  The  offered 
example  ranks  among  the  finest  survivors.  It 
is  an  excellent  value  at . 450.00 

1853  No  arrows.  About  Uncirculated-50.  Nearly 
100  times  rarer  than  its  "with  arrows"  counter¬ 
part  (according  to  mintage  figures).  .225.00 

1853-0  No  arrows.  AU-50.  Lustrous,  though  light¬ 
ly  hairlined.  Here  is  another  date  that  is  vir¬ 
tually  unknown  in  Mint  State.  Just  160,000 
were  struck.  Where  did  they  all  go?  A  decrease 
in  the  weight  of  half  dimes,  and  all  other 
regular  issue  silver  coins,  occurred  in  early 
1853  (striking  of  the  "arrows  variety"  first  oc¬ 
curred  on  March  3rd),  but  not  until  a  small 
number  were  struck  on  the  heavier  planchets. 
It  is  doubtful  that  all  coins  struck  without  ar¬ 
rows  were  released.  Of  those  that  were,  many 
were  retrieved  after  a  short  time  in  circulation 
and  melted  in  the  preceding  years.  Today  the 
1853-0  without  arrows,  which  we  have  never 
seen  in  Mint  State,  is  one  of  the  great  classics 


of  the  series . 1 ,950.00 

1854  Arrows.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60. 
Lustrous.  T races  of  clashed  dies  are  detectable 
under  magnification . 325.00 

1858  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1861  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1862  AU-50  .  79.00 

1868-S  Choice  AU-55.  A  desirable  lower  mintage 
San  Francisco  Mint  issue . 99.00 


Dimes 

]fV)7  About  Good- 3.  Worn  smooth  around  the 
peripheries,  with  much  of  the  lettering  weak. 
However,  most  of  the  date  and  major  details 


are  clear.  1807  is  the  final  year  of  the  Draped 


Bust  type  dime . 195.00 

1832  VF-20 . 55.00 


1862  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  195.00 

1864  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 

Sharply  struck.  Full  satiny  original  mint  frost. 
There  is  no  question  regarding  the  Mint  State 
status  of  this  coin  (as  opposed  to  the  more 
often  seen  Proofs).  Just  1 1,000  business  strikes 
were  minted  during  this  year  when  the  Civil 
War  was  raging  and  silver  suitable  for  coinage 
was  in  short  supply.  It  is  truly  an  exceptional 
example  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
known  survivors . 1,750.00 

1872  Choice  AU-55.  Lightly  toned . 99.00 

1 875-CC  Choice  AU-55  .  1 25.00 

1892- 0  Choice  AU-55.  The  first  year  of  the  classic 

Barber  coinage . 99.00 

1893- 0  Choice  AU-55 . 125.00 

1898  AU-50  $75;  Choice  AU-55.  Two  lovely  ex¬ 
amples  to  choose  from.  One  is  attractively 
toned,  while  the  other  is  lustrous.  .  .  .99.00 

1899-S  Choice  AU-55  . 99.00 

1904  AU-50  . 75.00 

1905-0  Brilliant  Uncirculated, MS-60.  A  full  strike 
and  highly  unusual  as  such.  Many  New 
Orleans  Mint  Barber  dimes  are  softly  struck  at 
the  hair  curls  on  Liberty's  forehead  and  at  the 


wreath  on  the  reverse . 165.00 

1911  Choice  EF-45 . 49.00 

191 2-D  AU-50  . 75.00 

1913  AU-50.  It  is  an  attractive  and  lustrous  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  popular  date . 75.00 

1914  AU-50  . 75.00 


split  bands.  Immaculate  and  naturally  brilliant 
surfaces . 335.00 

1923  Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 65.00 

1926  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  . 18.00 

1927  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $29; 

1927  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 
with  partial  bands.  Superb  lustre  highlights  the 
exceptionally  clean  surfaces . 55.00 

1928  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $27; 
Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 
Borderline  MS-65  coins  have  experienced  a 
surge  in  popularity  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
Many  numismatists  actively  seek  that  condi¬ 
tion  which  falls  in  between  MS-63  and  MS-65 
$35;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full 


split  bands . 265.00 

1928-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 90.00 


1929  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65  $22; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Nearly 
full  bands . 45.00 

1931-D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full 
split  bands.  Immaculate  frosty  surfaces.  This 
date  has  one  of  the  lowest  mintages  of  the 
series  (slightly  over  1.2  million)  .  .  .  .425.00 

1934-D  Choice  BU,  MS-65.  Full  split  bands.  Many 
Mercury  dime  collectors  assemble  a  "short 
set"  in  MS-65  comprising  all  dates  and  mints 
from  1934  to  1945.  The  1934-D  offered  here 
is  a  key  issue  in  such  a  set . 249.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 

1916  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The  first 
year  of  the  Mercury  dime,  designed  by  A.A. 
Weinman . 65.00 

1916- S  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.  We  have  two  pleas¬ 

ing  examples  in  stock.  One  has  full  mint  frost, 
while  the  other  is  lightly  toned . 139.00 

1917- D  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63. 

Sharply  struck . 185.00 

191 7-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  This 
lovely  early  Mercury  dime  has  radiant  natural 
mint  brilliance,  with  just  a  touch  of  toning  at 
the  lower  rim  on  the  obverse.  An  excellent 


value  at . 85.00 

1918-D  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 139.00 


1919  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Full  split 
bands.  A  fasces  (the  ancient  Roman  symbol 
of  authority)  is  the  central  device  on  the 
reverse.  The  bands  at  the  center,  surrounding 
the  rods,  are  characteristically  weak  on  virtual¬ 
ly  every  date  and  mint  or  Mercury  dime. 
Premiums  are  normally  paid  by  collectors  for 
fully  rounded  and  split  bands,  depending  on 
the  scarcity  of  the  date.  As  an  added  note  of 
interest,  the  most  common  date  of  the  series 
(1945)  is  the  rarest  date  with  full  split  bands. 
This  lovely  1919  dime  can  be  yours  for  just 
$55;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full 


1937  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65.  Blazing  original 
mint  brilliance.  Just  5,756  Proofs  were  struck 
in  this  year . 695.00 

1939  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63  $19; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $25; 
Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full  split 
bands . 21 5.00 

1940- S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $23; 

Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full  split 
bands . 99.00 

1941  Choice  Brilliant  Proof-65  . 425.00 

1941- D  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65.  Full 

split  bands . 59.00 

1941  -S  Choice  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  $23; 
1 941  -S  Full  split  bands . 69.00 

1942- S  Choice  BU,  MS-65 . 39.00 


YOU  FIGURE  IT  OUT! 

From  the  Wall  Street  lournal ,  January  31,  1985, 
page  3,  comes  this  introductory  paragraph  to  an 
article: 

"WASHINGTON— Attorney  General  nominee 
Edwin  Meese  said  he  probably  would  'fire'  any 
subordinate  who  interpreted  the  government's 
ethical  rules  the  way  he  himself  did  in  previous 
years..." 
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ROOSEVELT  DIMES 


Complete  Set  of  Proof  Roosevelt  Dimes  1950-1964 


1949-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  The 
key  date  to  the  Roosevelt  dime  series  $35; 
Choice  BU,  MS-65  . 45.00 


Twenty-Cent  Pieces 

1875  About  Uncirculated-50.  The  first  year  of  this 

short-lived  denomination.  Twenty-cent  coins 
were  struck  in  an  effort  to  put  to  use  all  of  the 
silver  being  mined  in  the  West  and  keep  prices 
for  raw  silver  at  the  highest  possible  level  (their 
creation  was  largely  politically  motivated).  The 
coin,  designed  by  William  Barber,  was  not 
popular  in  commerce  due  to  this  similar  size 
and  appearance  to  the  Liberty  Seated  quarter 
and  the  rather  peculiar  denomination.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  business  strikes  was  suspended  after 
only  two  years,  with  Proofs  being  struck  for 
two  additional  years  (1877  and  1878).  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  examples  numbered  just  39,700 
in  this  year . 385.00 

1876  Choice  EF-45.  A  mere  15,900  were  struck 

in  Philadelphia . 450.00 

Quarter  Dollars 

4, 

CAPPED  BUST 


1831  Small  letters.  VF-20  . 120.00 

1832  Choice  EF-45 . 295.00 

1835  VF-30 . 149.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED 

1840-0  Drapery  at  Liberty's  elbow.  Choice  Very 


Fine- 35  . 50.00 

1861  Choice  AU-55  . 175.00 

1875  Choice  About  UncircuIated-55.  Pleasing 

natural  mint  frost . 175.00 

1876  AU-50  .  125.00 

1877  Choice  AU-55  .  175.00 


1877-S  Over  horizontal  S.  Choice  AU-55.  The 

underlying  horizontal  or  “lazy"  mintmark  can 
easily  be  seen  laying  on  its  back  under  the 
lower  loop  of  the  repunched  mintmark.  The 
offered  example  is  well  struck  and  lustrous, 


with  golden  highlights . 595.00 

1888-S  AU-50 . 135.00 


BARBER  QUARTERS 

1893  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Sharply  struck. 
Traces  of  russet  and  violet  toning  surround 
portions  of  the  obverse  periphery  over  natural 
mint  frost  . 265.00 


This  unusual  and  seldom-offered  collection  is 
just  the  right  combination  for  the  collector  who 
is  looking  for  superb  quality.  Each  coin  in  the  set 
is  a  pristine  Proof-67.  And,  yet,  the  set  is  quite 
affordable. 

We  have  a  very  few  of  these  beautiful  sets  in 
stock,  each  housed  in  a  deluxe  plastic  holder  that 
really  "shows  otf"  the  brilliant  mirror  surfaces  of 
each  coin. 


While  our  small  stock  lasts  you  can  purchase 
one  of  these  complete  sets  for  your  collection  for 
only  $215.00.  Since  fewer  than  a  dozen  sets  are 
on  hand  there  is  a  strict  limit  of  just  one  set  per 
customer.  Request  "Gem  Proof  Roosevelt  Dime 
Set"  when  you  order. 


1895  Choice  AU-55  . 165.00 

1899-0  Choice  AU-55.  Remarkably  well  struck. 
Many  New  Orleans  Mint  Barber  quarters  show 
notable  weakness  at  the  hair  curls  on  Liber¬ 
ty's  forehead  and  at  the  feathers  of  the  eagle 
(particularly  at  the  wingtips,  talons,  and 
tailfeathers).  This  delightful  coin  is  a  happy 
exception  . 275.00 


1902  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Sharply 


struck  and  lustrous . 650.00 

1907  AU-50  . 99.00 


1909-D  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .265.00 

1913  Choice  AU-55.  Golden  iridescence  com¬ 
plements  naturally  frosty  surfaces.  This  is  one 
of  the  key  dates  to  the  Barber  quarter  series, 
and  an  especially  elusive  coin  in  high  grade. 


Only  484,613  were  struck . 450.00 

1914  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 650.00 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 

1 91  7  Type  I.  Choice  EF-45.  A  classic  20th-century 
type  coin.  Public  grievance  because  of  Liber¬ 
ty's  exposed  breast  caused  considerable  tur¬ 
moil,  resulting  in  die  modifications  mid-year 
in  1917  with  a  mail  being  implemented  over 


her  chest.  As  such,  this  is  a  two-year  type  emit¬ 
ted  only  in  1916  and  1917  (although  1916 
Standing  Liberty  coins  are  very  rare).  The 
reverse  design  was  also  changed  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  stars  under  the  eagle  $45;  Select 


BU,  MS-63/65.  Full  head . 995.00 

1917- D  Type  II,  with  a  mail  over  Liberty's  chest. 

Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  . 250.00 

1918- D  Choice  EF-45 . 110.00 


1918/7-S  Overdate.  Choice  EF-45.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  rarest  issue  of  the  series,  and  in 
this  superlative  condition  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
tant.  A  clearly  defined  flat  top  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  numeral  7  is  apparent  at  the  upper  loop 
of  the  8,  and  the  upright  is  visible  within  the 
lower  loop.  It  has  attractive  light  golden 
iridescence  and  outstanding  eye  appeal.  A 
prize  for  the  specialist  . 3,350.00 

1919- S  About  Uncirculated-50.  One  of  the  key 

dates  to  the  series . 265.00 

1920  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  $39;  Choice 
AU-55  $85;  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63/65.  Full  head . 650.00 

1920- S  Choice  AU-55  . 90.00 

1923  Choice  EF-45 . 42.00 


Profit  and  Pleasure 

In 

Coin  Collecting 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 

If  you  had  asked  me  the  question:  "Why  do  you 
collect  coins?"  back  in  1953,  when  I  began  my 
numismatic  interest,  I  am  not  sure  what  my 
answer  would  have  been.  I  am  certain  it  would 
not  have  been  "to  make  a  profit"  or  "to  invest." 

To  me,  there  is  something  magical  about 
coins— tangible  links  with  the  past.  When  Robert 
Rusbar,  the  tax  collector  in  my  home  town  of 
Forty  Fort,  Pennsylvania,  diverted  my  attention 
from  his  collection  of  rocks  and  minerals  (a  hob¬ 
by  interest  of  mine  at  the  time)  to  show  me  his 
album  of  Lincoln  cents,  I  was  fascinated.  Before 
then,  Lincoln  cents  were  Lincoln  cents  and 
nothing  more.  Actually,  probably  I  called  them 
"pennies,"  but  I  don't  remember.  Strangely 
enough  I  had  never  heard  of  a  mintmarkand  had 
given  no  thought  as  to  where  such  pieces  were 
produced. 

Within  a  half  hour  of  my  introduction  to 
numismatics,  Bob  Rusbar  spread  out  in  front  of 
me  some  Lincoln  cents  from  pocket  change.  I  then 
discovered  that  some  pieces  had  a  D  or  S  under 
the  date.  Excited,  I  went  home,  eager  to  start  find¬ 
ing  rarities,  especially  a  few  1909-S  V.D.B.  cents, 
for  Bob  Rusbar  showed  me  his  (a  piece  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  grade)  and  told  me  he  had  paid  the 
awesome  sum  of  $10  for  it  which,  stated  more 
spectacularly,  was  a  thousand  times  face  value! 
I  was  absolutely  positive  that  within  the  next  few 
days  I  would  have  a  handful  of  them,  not  Uncir¬ 
culated,  but  still  nice  enough  to  be  worth  a  few 
dollars  each. 

Going  to  the  Forty  Fort  State  Bank  (which,  I 
understand,  has  since  been  merged  into  some 
larger  banking  corporation  and  no  longer  exists 
under  the  same  entity),  I  exchanged  $5  or  $10  for 
a  bunch  of  "penny"  rolls  in  red  wrappers.  Using 
the  two  Whitman  folders  which  Bob  Rusbar  gave 
me,  I  quickly  began  to  fill  in  the  various  dates. 
Before  long,  I  had  them  all  the  way  back  to  the 
early  1930s,  except  for  1931-S,  which  I  never  did 
find.  From  that  point  to  earlier  times  there  were 
scattered  issues.  I  was  excited  when  I  found  my 
first  1909  V.D.B  (unfortunately  not  with  an  S, 
however1),  a  coin  in  what  I  later  would  call  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  condition  Then  I  found  another, 
then  another  By  the  time  a  week  or  two  of  penny¬ 


searching  had  been  completed,  I  had  a  whole 
handful  of  1909  V.D.B.  cents.  They  were  com¬ 
mon  in  circulation  at  the  time.  Fearful  that  I  would 
tie  up  too  much  of  my  capital,  I  spent  them.  Soon, 
my  Lincoln  cent  set  lacked  just  a  dozen  or  so 
pieces. 

Not  satisfied  with  Lincoln  cents,  I  expanded  my 
numismatic  world  to  include  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars.  This  happened  not  all 
at  once  but  over  a  period  of  several  months.  In 
one  of  my  books  I  told  how  in  a  single  afternoon 
standing  at  a  counter  at  the  Forty  Fort  State  Bank, 
I  put  together  a  complete  set  of  Liberty  walking 
half  dollars  from  1916  through  1947— yes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  varieties  of  1921  and  the  1938-D. 
Duplicates  of  some  of  the  scarce  pieces  were  ob¬ 
tained  but  not  kept. 

Somehow,  I  became  acquainted  with  George 
Williams,  who  lived  in  neighboring  Kingston  and 
who  maintained  an  insurance  agency  in  his  home. 
George,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(the  largest  city  in  the  area)  Coin  Club,  took  me 
under  his  wing  and  shepherded  me  to  a  meeting 
of  the  organization.  By  that  time  a  few  more 
months  had  passed  and  I  had  become  a  "dealer" 
of  sorts.  Of  course,  my  early  deals  weren't  very 
impressive.  My  initial  activities  consisted  of  run¬ 
ning  advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers  to 
seek  Indian  cents,  Columbian  half  dollars,  and 
other  obsolete  pieces.  I  was  rather  successful,  and 
over  a  period  of  time  I  amassed  quite  afew. 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  thought  if  I  placed 
some  advertisements  in  the  West  I  would  find  all 
sorts  of  rare  coins  that  did  not  circulate  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  I  lived.  So,  a  few  inexpensive 
classified  advertisements  were  placed  in  Colorado. 
Days  went  by,  the  mailman  came  and  went,  and 
no  serious  replies  were  received.  End  one  western 
advertising  campaign. 

At  my  first  coin  club  meeting,  George  Williams 
versed  me  in  coin  club  etiquette.  Being  a  dealer, 
I  should  not  bid  at  the  club  auction  unless  no  col¬ 
lectors  were  bidding.  So,  if  I  wanted  something 
for  my  collection  I  would  bid  on  it  (and  state  so 
while  bidding),  but  if  I  were  buying  it  strictly  for 
"commercial  purposes,"  I  would  wait  until  there 
was  no  floor  activity,  then  I  would  step  in.  Coins 
were  apt  to  sell  for  very  little  in  comparison  to 
later  values.  I  recall  paying  $5  for  an  1879  Liber¬ 


ty  Seated  half  dollar  which,  if  I  had  kept  it  (which 
I  didn't),  would  have  been  worth  the  best  part  of 
$5,000  30  years  later! 

A  Choice  Uncirculated  Indian  cent  would  cost 
$1  or  so,  except  that  the  word  "choice"  wasn't 
used.  A  coin  was  either  Uncirculated  or  something 
else— like  Very  Fine  or  Extremely  Fine.  If  a  club 
member  wanted  a  Proof  set  but  had  forgotten  to 
order  one  the  preceding  year,  then  chances  were 
good  that  another  member  would  sell  him  one 
at  issue  price  or  for  just  a  little  more.  There  was 
never  an  effort  to  get  "top  dollar,"  although  club 
members  were  human  then  as  they  are  now,  and 
some  wanted  more  than  others. 

I  should  mention  that  my  viewing  of  Robert 
Rusbar's  collection  of  Lincoln  cents  was  not  my 
first  encounter  with  coins,  for  many  years  earlier 
I  had  acquired  an  1892  or  1893  Columbian  silver 
dollar  from  my  maternal  grandfather,  Chester  A. 
Garrett.  This  was  probably  around  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  so  perhaps  in  an  advertisement  I 
could  say  "in  numismatics  since  1945"!  However, 
that  really  didn't  count. 

As  my  interest  grew  in  coins,  my  fascination 
grew  even  more.  I  sought  the  stories  behind  coins 
and  eagerly  devoured  whatever  books  I  could  find 
on  the  subject.  I  learned  that  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  information  was  available  in  back  issues  of  the 
two  leading  periodicals  of  the  time,  The 
Numismatist  and  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine.  Further,  such  back  issues  were  apt  to 
be  available  free  (at  club  meetings)  or  for  just  a 
few  cents  each  if  ordered  through  the  mail. 

As  years  went  on,  my  business  prospered,  I 
went  to  college,  I  met  up  with  Jim  Ruddy  and 
formed  the  Empire  Coin  Company,  auctions  were 
conducted,  rarities  were  handled,  and  in  general 
I  became  very  much  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
numismatic  scene.  By  1957,  Maurice  M.  Gould, 
writing  in  The  Numismatist,  referred  to  me  as  a 
"well-known  dealer."  In  retrospect,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  deserving  of  that  appellation  or  not, 
but  it  certainly  pleased  me! 

All  of  the  while,  I  continued  learning  about 
coins.  I  found  that  $25  spent  on  a  book  was  apt 
to  bring  more  pleasure  and,  ultimately  more  profit, 
than  the  same  funds  expended  on  a  coin.  A  coin 
is  a  coin  is  a  coin,  a  poet  might  have  said,  but  a 
book  represents  knowledge. 
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Profits  were  made,  not  by  investing  in  coins  but 
by  buying  and  selling  them.  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  is  my  customers  who  should  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  profits.  The  function  of  a  dealer  is  to  act  as 
a  middleman,  to  buy  from  someone  who  wants 
to  sell  and  to  sell  to  someone  who  wants  to  buy. 
Considering  expenses,  profits  are  often 
marginal— a  $100  transaction  probably  typically 
yielded  less  than  $5  net  profit  at  the  time,  but 
volume  made  up  for  it. 

I  soon  found  that  profits  kept  the  business  go¬ 
ing,  but  true  pleasures  in  numismatics  were  de¬ 
rived  from  things  other  than  the  coins  themselves. 
People  were  and  are  important.  When  I  was  a 
youngster,  I  received  no  end  of  kindness  from 
established  old-line  dealers,  who  were  willing  to 
help  me  with  my  purchases,  extend  to  me  trade 
discounts,  give  me  information,  and  otherwise  en¬ 
courage  my  efforts.  Customers  were  likewise 
friendly.  While  the  occasional  customer  might 
“give  me  a  hard  time"  or  try  to  browbeat  me  in 
some  sort  of  a  transaction,  99.4%  were  true 
gentlemen— the  type  of  people  you  would  enjoy 
having  lunch  or  dinner  with  or  hearing  their  life 
stories.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  same  is  true 
today. 

With  the  advent  of  the  1960s,  coins  became 
what  some  people  called  an  “industry."  Coin 
World  made  its  appearance,  the  Teletype 
circuit— make  that  plural,  circuits— were  wired  in, 
prices  jumped,  the  number  of  dealers  multiplied, 
and  no  longer  was  the  hobby  a  close-knit 
fraternity. 

Today,  while  I  hesitate  to  use  the  term  “in¬ 
dustry"  for  the  coin  hobby,  for  I  feel  that  hobby 
is  a  more  descriptive  name,  there  is  no  question 
that  in  terms  of  rrfoney  changing  hands,  coins  are 
a  big  business.  One  has  but  to  go  to  a  major  con¬ 
vention  and  see  hundreds  ofdealers  handlingan 
aggregate  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coins.  I 
still  have  to  pause  and  think  how  marvelous  it  was 
that  one  single  section  of  our  Garrett  Collection 
auction  alone  brought  over  $10  million  for  coins 
listed  in  a  single  catalogue.  This  is  more  money 
then  realized  by  all  auctions  ever  held  by  B.  Max 
Mehl  and  the  Chapman  brothers  combined! 

Today,  in  1985,  the  market  is  more  like  the 
“good  old  days"  then  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
True,  the  Teletype  is  still  here,  Coin  World  and 
Numismatic  News  are  published  weekly,  rarities 
bring  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  a  lot  is  going  on,  but  there  also 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  basic  numismatics. 

When  I  speak  of  “the  good  old  days,"  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  archivist  Otto  Bettmann's  statement 
that  “the  good  old  days  were  not  so  good  after 
all,"  or,  perhaps  he  put  it  more  strongly,  "the 
good  old  days  were  terrible."  Well,  in 
numismatics  the  days  gone  by  certainly  were  en¬ 
joyable  and  create  many  memories  now,  but 
many  of  today's  opportunities  simply  did  not  ex¬ 
ist  then. 

One  has  to  pay  more  for  coins  now— much 
more— but  there  are  compensating  differences. 
Take,  for  example,  numismatic  books.  Back  in  the 
early  1950s,  the  number  of  significant  numismatic 
books  pertaining  to  the  American  series,  and  cur¬ 
rently  in  print,  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.  Now,  in  1985,  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  worthwhile  volumes.  Published 
knowledge  is  more  readily  available  than  ever 
before. 

Some  new  directions  have  been  taken  in 
research.  For  example,  David  Akers  a  few  years 
ago  compiled  listings  of  gold  coin  auction  ap¬ 
pearances.  His  set  of  books  is  useful  to  the  scholar, 
dealer,  and  collector  alike.  One  of  these  days, 
similar  volumes  may  be  available  for  Liberty 
Seated,  Barber,  and  other  coins. 


Morgan  silver  dollars,  admittedly  probably  the 
most  popular  of  all  19th  century  American  series, 
has  been  studied  forward,  backwards,  and  upside 
down— with  many  fine  volumes  in  print  concern¬ 
ing  them.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  wanted  to 
make  xerox  copies  of  all  the  information  published 
during  the  past  20  years  on  a  single  issue  such  as 
an  1 881  -S  silver  dollar,  not  a  rare  date,  you  would 
have  a  few  dozen  pages!  All  of  this  makes  coin 
collecting  fun  and  vastly  expands  the  enjoyment 
of  a  coin  beyond  the  coin  itself.  One  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  own  a  coin  to  enjoy  it;  one 
can  vicariously  appreciate  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  word. 

I  have  never  owned  a  1703  British  five-guinea 
gold  piece  with  VIGO  on  it  (although  a  client 
treated  me  to  the  sight  of  one  at  his  bank  recent¬ 
ly),  but  my  life  is  richer  for  having  read  its 
fascinating  history.  Similarly,  I  have  never  owned 
a  Simon  Petition  crown.  Nor  have  I  ever  owned 
the  unique  1849  $20,  which  reposes  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  but  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  about  it  and  seeing  the  coin  during  visits 
to  that  museum. 

I  have  never  met  Christian  Gobrecht  or  James 
B.  Longacre,  but  both  of  these  people  have  come 
alive  through  the  articles  and  paragraphs  written 
about  them.  Similarly,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  not  far  (about  two  hours  away  by  car) 
from  my  office,  is  almost  a  friend,  although  he  died 
in  1907. 

I  am  often  asked  if  coins  hold  pleasure  for  me, 
now  that  my  firm  has  handled  just  about  every 
rarity  in  the  book,  has  auctioned  many  remarkable 
collections,  and  has  been  involved  otherwise  in 
the  hobby  for  a  long  time.  My  answer  is  that  I  en¬ 
joy  every  hour  of  every  day  in  my  profession. 
Once  one  goes  back  a  few  years  in  history,  no 
two  coins  encountered  are  apt  to  be  similar.  Each 
one  is  different,  each  one  has  its  own  character¬ 
istics,  and  each  one  is  a  challenge  to  evaluate, 
describe,  and  present  for  sale. 

In  my  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  book  I  noted 
that  coins  have  many  appeals,  including  art, 
history,  romance,  and  investment.  I  am  not  a  coin 
investor  for,  as  noted,  my  function  is  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  and  trading  coins  for  my  clients.  I  do  collect 
some  pieces,  which  I  have  photographed  and 
stored  in  a  bank  vault.  Included  are  such  esoteric 
series  as  United  States  large  cents  with  counter¬ 
stamps  on  them,  nickel-size  brass  tokens  with  in¬ 
scription  such  as  GOOD  FOR  ONE  TUNE,  and 
copper  coins  of  Vermont  of  the  1785-1  788  era. 
None  of  these  series  would  be  even  an  also-ran 
on  the  “best  investments  list"  of  any  self- 
respecting  investment  news  letter!  In  fact,  if  some¬ 
one  suggested  that  one  seriously  approach 
counterstamped  large  cents  from  an  investment 
viewpoint,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  This  is  not 
particularly  important  to  me.  If  I  buy  a  best  sell¬ 
ing  book  at  the  local  book  store  I  do  not  expect 
that  my  $12.95  “investment"  will  increase  in  value 
next  year.  In  fact,  the  used  book  will  probably  be 
worth  very  little.  Likewise,  I  have  no  illusions  that 
my  counterstamped  large  cents  will  ever  be  worth 
more  than  I  paid  for  them,  especially  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  effort  I  have  spent 
in  their  study.  But,  profit  isn't  everything.  Enjoy¬ 
ment  is  important.  Each  of  these  little 
counterstamped  coins  has  its  own  story  to  tell. 

Other  writers  have  agreed  with  me:  pleasure  is 
an  important  reason  for  getting  involved  in 
numismatics.  Last  year  our  firm  bought  a 
numismatic  library  of  an  old-time  New  England 
dealer,  cartons  of  books  that  are  still  packed  away 
save  for  a  slim  volume,  Coin  Collectors'  Guide, 
which  I  extracted  from  the  top  of  a  box  recently. 
This  pamphlet,  written  by  Deane  Sears  and  Mar¬ 
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tin  Rywell  and  published  in  1961,  gives  some 
thoughts  which  I  reprint  herewith: 

“Collecting,  or  the  accumulation  of  anything, 
tends  to  satisfy  a  need.  Many  desires  motivate  col¬ 
lecting,  and  the  collector  may  even  be  unaware 
of  the  real  reason.  Among  the  motivations  for  coin 
collecting  may  be  the  need  for  relaxation;  the 
drive  for  knowledge,  the  want  to  have  something 
no  one  else  has;  or  the  symbolic  craving  for  col¬ 
lecting  metallic  disks  that  represent  purchasing 
power. 

“A  hobby  is  a  pleasure  in  which  one  takes  an 
absorbing  interest  because  it  fascinates  and  shuts 
out  immediate  problems...  A  coin  may  tell  you 
the  state  which  issued  it,  the  territories  of  the  state, 
the  succession  of  rulers,  the  pretensions  of  the 
rulers,  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories,  the 
economic  pattern,  the  artistic  style,  and  the 
religion.  History  is  traced  on  coins  as  well  as 
geography.  Illustrations  are  drawn  from 
mythology,  geography,  religion,  government, 
customs,  philosophy,  art,  history  as  the  cavalcade 
of  time  passes.  History's  pageant  parades  through 
our  imagination  and  the  process  pushes  the  past 
closer  and  makes  it  clearer. 

“Not  only  is  it  an  intellectual  pursuit,  but  also 
coin  collecting  trains  us  in  the  habit  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  to  detect  detail.  It  develops  accuracy  and 
description  and  demands  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  offers  the  profit  of  economic  gain  because 
it  is  an  excellent  monetary  investment. 

“Divest  coin  collecting  of  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  and  it  offers  a  relief  for  those  physically  or 
mentally  tired.  Coin  collecting  is  a  sanctuary  safe 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  distraught  world. 
To  locate  and  to  obtain  a  wanted  coin  to  com¬ 
plete  a  collection  represents  a  challenge  with  the 
ensuing  satisfaction  of  fulfillment.  How  each  coin 
was  acquired  sews  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
the  collection.  The  confirmed  collector  soon  seeks 
absolute  perfection  in  his  coin  collection. 

“In  coin  collecting  you  meet  people  who  have 
the  same  hobby  and  thus  you  develop  new  friend¬ 
ships.  Coin  collecting  is  a  hobby  that  the  family 
can  share  and  is  an  antidote  to  discipline  and 
routine.  It  is  planned  relaxation  and  provides  an 
interest  in  life  often  where  none  existed." 

Of  the  many  preceding  sentences  by  Messrs. 
Sears  and  Rywell,  most  are  devoted  to  pleasure 
and  the  challenge  of  collecting.  Only  one,  “It  of¬ 
fers  the  profit  of  economic  gain  because  it  is  an 
excellent  monetary  investment,"  discusses  a  finan¬ 
cial  aspect. 

In  another  book,  Investing  for  Pleasure  and  Prof¬ 
it,  by  John  Peterson  (published  by  Dow-Jones  & 
Company,  publishers  of  The  Wall  Street  journal), 
an  interesting  "warning"  is  given: 

“A  warning:  collecting  can  become  a  passion. 
If  the  beginner  collector  chooses  his  area  wisely, 
finds  a  field  that  will  amaze,  interest,  and  intrigue 
him,  and  knows  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  pursuit— well,  his  life  will  be 
dramatically  changed.  He'll  become  a  person  in 
demand  for  his  expertise.  That,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  pleasurable  benefits.  A  benefit,  too,  that  can 
lead  to  sometimes  as  much  profit  as  his  collec¬ 
ting  activities  themselves." 

Obviously,  you  are  interested  in  coins  or  you 
would  not  be  receiving  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue.  But,  have  you  stopped  to  think  about  why 
you  are  interested?  Have  you  stopped  to  consider 
what  numismatics  can  offer  you  besides  the 
chance  to  acquire  specific  pieces  for  your  collec¬ 
tion?  To  me,  numismatics  has  meant  a  very  re¬ 
warding  life,  one  filled  with  many  enjoyments 
many  fine  people,  many  wonderful  experiences 
The  hobby  invites  you  to  likewise  sample  its 
pleasures. 


1924  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  $42;  Choice 
AU-55  $89  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-63/65.  Full  head.  This  is  the  final  year  of 
the  design  with  a  raised  date  on  the  pedestal 
which  supports  Miss  Liberty.  In  the  following 
year,  obverse  dies  were  modified,  and  the  date 
recessed  so  it  wouldn't  wear  as  rapidly.  Many 
collectors  include  this  distinctive  variety  in 


their  type  set  . 650.00 

1926  Choice  EF-45 . 29.00 

1927  Choice  EF-45 . 29.00 

1928-S  Choice  EF-45  . 40.00 


1929  Choice  AU-55  $70;  Choice  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 

culated,  MS-65.  Liberty's  head  is  nearly  full, 
with  just  a  bit  of  weakness  within  the  hair  curl 
over  her  ear.  It  has  superb  natural  mint 
brilliance . 625.00 

1930  Choice  EF-45  $29;  Choice  AU-55.  The  final 

year  of  issue  for  the  Standing  Liberty  quarter 
type . 75.00 

1930-S  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63/65. 
Lovely  surfaces . 295.00 


VIRTUOUS  NAMES 

Reader  Michael  Gesel,  a  New  Yorker,  sent  to 
us  a  clipping  from  the  Associated  Press,  datelined 
Rochester.  John  J.  Waters,  a  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester  history  professor,  related: 

"A  good  name  is  like  a  thread  tied  about  the 
finger  to  make  us  mindful  of  the  errand  we  came 
into  the  world  to  do  for  our  Master,"  according 
to  a  commentator  of  250  years  ago. 

A  study  of  old-time  first  names  in  colonial  Con¬ 
necticut  shows  the  following  among  the  most 
popular  in  use  for  women:  Submit,  Mindwell, 
Charity,  Desire,  Experience,  Freelove,  Honor, 
Hope,  Mercy,  Patience,  Prudence,  Silence, 
Temperance,  Thankful,  and  Tryal. 

The  article  noted  that  virtuous  names  were  less 
popular  for  boys,  but  inspite  of  this  such  names 
as  Return,  Wait,  and  Waitstill  found  use. 

The  area  observed  was  East  Guilford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  the  era  was  between  1696  and  1759. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  virtuous  names,  most 
children  were  given  traditional  names.  The  15 
most  popular  for  boys  were:  John,  Daniel, 
Timothy,  Jonathan,  Ebenzer,  Nathaniel,  Josiah, 
Samuel,  Joseph,  Stephen,  James,  Thomas,  David, 
Ichabod,  and  Benjamin. 

For  girls,  the  top  15  were:  Sarah,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Ann  or  Anne,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Esther, 
Submit,  Lydia,  Susanna,  Lucy,  Ruth,  Rebecca, 
Mindwell,  and  Mabel.  As  noted.  Submit  and 
Mindwell  also  made  the  "virtuous  list"  as  well. 


WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 


The  following  is  a  simplified  listing  of  the  Brilliant 
Uncirculated  to  Choice  BU,  MS-65  Washington 
quarters  we  currently  have  on  hand.  This  time  we 
thought  it  might  be  easier  for  you  to  review  our 
stock  "all  at  once"  rather  than  having  to  read 
through  a  longer  listing  in  order  to  see  if  we  have 
the  coins  you  need. 

As  you  can  see  our  stock  of  Choice  BU,  MS-65 
quarters  is  still  very  strong  and  we've  added  some 
really  beautiful  coins  to  our  inventory  without  rais¬ 
ing  our  prices.  But,  fair  warning!  In  order  to 
replenish  our  stock  we  must  pay  more  and  thus 
you  can  expect  to  see  higher  prices  for  many 
issues  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 


Date  MS-60  MS-63  MS-65 


1932 

29.00 

235.00 

1932-D 

450.00 

995.00 

3,950.00 

1932-S 

595.00 

1,595.00 

1934 

55.00 

69.00 

110.00 

1934-D 

89.00 

175.00 

1935 

49.00 

59.00 

70.00 

1935-D 

175.00 

459.00 

1935-S 

85.00 

120.00 

375.00 

1936 

59.00 

89.00 

1936-S 

85.00 

120.00 

269.00 

1937 

89.00 

1937-D 

69.00 

130.00 

1937-S 

79.00 

435.00 

1938-S 

79.00 

215.00 

1939-D 

49.00 

1939-S 

215.00 

1940 

29.00 

1940-D 

80.00 

195.00 

1940-S 

45.00 

Half  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR 

1795  VF-30.  Attractive  smoky  gray  and  golden 
iridescence.  This  classic  Flowing  Hair  motif 
was  designed  by  Robert  Scot,  after  sketches 
by  noted  artist  Gilbert  Stuart.  It  was  struck  only 
in  1794  and  1795.  A  tiny  X  is  etched  on  the 
reverse,  at  the  center . 1,150.00 

CAPPED  BUST  HALF  DOLLARS 

1823  EF-40.  Well  struck  . 120.00 

1824  Normal  date.  AU-50  $265;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55.  Lightly  hairlined  as  a  result 
of  an  old  cleaning . 175.00 


1826  Choice  AU-55.  Cleaned  at  one  time,  and 
now  lightly  hairlined  $175;  Choice  AU-55. 
Superb  golden  iridescent  toning  .  .  .  .325.00 

1827  Square  base  2.  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice 

AU-55.  A  wonderful  borderline  Mint  State 
example  . 395.00 

1828  Curl  base  no  knob  2.  Choice  EF-45  $135; 

Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 


1829  Choice  AU-55  . 325.00 

1831  EF-40  $120;  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice 

AU-55  . 325.00 

1832  Extremely  Fine-40,  with  planchet  flaw  $35; 

EF-40  . 120.00 

1834  Large  date  and  letters.  Choice  Extremely 
Fine-45,  cleaned . 85.00 

1834  Small  date,  stars,  and  letters.  Cleaned. 

Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  .  170.00 

1835  Choice  EF-45  $135.00;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  . 695.00 

1836  Lettered  edge.  AU-50,  harshly  cleaned  $50; 

Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1843  EF-40  . 89.00 

1844-0  Choice  EF-45  $139;  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 195.00 

1846  Medium  date.  AU-50  . 165.00 

1846-0  Medium  date.  Choice  EF-45  .  .  .  139.00 

1848-0  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Sharp 
strike.  Lightly  toned . 495.00 


1853  Arrows  and  rays.  Choice  AU-55  .  .450.00 

1854  Arrows  at  date.  A  change  in  the  weight  of 
the  planchet  in  early  1853  necessitated  a 
design  modification  to  distinguish  the  lighter 
coins.  The  "arrows  at  date"  variety  (with  a  nor¬ 
mal  reverse  die)  was  coined  only  in  1 854  and 
1855.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  more  popular 
mid-19th-century  type  coins.  Choice  EF-45 


$135;  AU-50  .  195.00 

1854- 0  AU-50  . 195.00 

1855- 0  Choice  AU-55 . 250.00 


1856  About  UncircuIated-50.  The  standard 
obverse  die  without  arrows  at  the  date  re¬ 
turned  in  this  year.  Mintage  was  relatively  low, 
with  fewer  than  1  million  coins  struck  at  the 


Philadelphia  Mint . 165.00 

1856-0  EF-40  $115;  Choice  EF-45  .  .  .  .  145.00 
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1858  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 195.00 

1858- 0  EF-40  $115;  Choice  EF-45  $135;  Choice 

AU-55  .  195.00 

1859  EF-40 . 115.00 

1859- 0  Choice  EF-45 . 135.00 

1860- 0  Choice  EF-45  $155;  Choice  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 225.00 


1861-0  AU-50.  This  issue,  struck  at  the  New 
Orleans  Mint  during  the  early  months  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  produced  under  the  direction 
of  three  different  authorities:  330,000  were 
struck  under  the  United  States  government; 
1,240,000  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  after  it 
seceded  from  the  Union;  and  962,633  were 
minted  after  Louisiana  joined  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  The  dies  were  all  made  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but  were  siezed  by  the 
Confederacy.  No  characteristics  distinguish  the 
dies  used  from  one  another  $149;  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60  . 495.00 

1866-S  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  There  are 
several  interesting  diebreaks  and  traces  of 
clashed  dies  on  the  obverse.  1866  is  the  first 
year  of  regular  issue  for  the  modified  reverse 
design  with  the  motto  IN  COD  WE  TRUST 
engraved  on  a  scroll  above  the  eagle.  The  San 
Francisco  Mint  issue  of  this  year  is  scarce  in 
this  high  grade . 195.00 


1870  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  Lustrous 
and  sharply  struck.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
underrated  dates  of  the  entire  Liberty  Seated 
half  dollar  series  in  borderline  Mint  State  con¬ 
dition.  While  mintage  was  relatively  low  at 
634,900  coins,  it  seems  very  few  escaped 
circulation . 495.00 

1874  Arrows  at  date.  Choice  AU-55.  Hairlined. 
An  important  type  coin  and  especially 
desirable  in  this  high  state  of  preservation.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  causing  the  arrows  to  be  placed 


at  the  date  are  just  the  opposite  of  that  which 
occurred  in  1853-55.  The  weight  of  the  plan- 
chet  was  increased  from  12.44  grams  to  12.50 
grams  prompting  the  need  for  arrows  to 
distinguish  the  difference . 295.00 

1 875  Choice  EF-45.  Obverse  dies  without  arrows 
were  utilized  again  in  this  year . 135.00 


1875- CC  AU-50  .  185.00 

1876- CC  EF-40  . 135.00 

1876- S  Choice  AU-55  . 195.00 

1877- S  Choice  AU-55  .  195.00 


1889  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  An  im¬ 
portant  low  mintage  date,  just  12,000  business 
strikes  were  minted.  The  offered  example  has 
wonderful  satiny  natural  mint  lustre  with  traces 
of  russet  and  pale  blue  iridescence  around 
much  of  the  peripheries.  It  is  sharply  struck 
throughout.  A  few  trivial  obverse  contact 
marks  (which  require  strong  magnification  to 
detect)  keep  this  coin  from  a  higher  Mint  State 
classification.  Half  dollars  struck  in  the  1880s 
are  extremely  popular  due  to  their  low  mint¬ 
age.  This  one  is  truly  exceptional  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  value  at  just . 1,995.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1892  Choice  EF-45.  The  first  year  of  issue  for  the 

Barber  half  dollar  $160;  Choice  AU-55.  Attrac¬ 
tive  golden  toning  $395;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 
MS-60.  Russet  iridescence  surrounds  the  rims 
over  natural  mint  brilliance .  595.00 

1892-0  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55,  with  a 
normal  size  mintmark.  One  of  the  key  dates 
to  the  Barber  half  dollar  series  (just  390,000 
were  minted).  The  offered  coin  is  well  struck 
and  lustrous . 550.00 

1893  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1894-0  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  $235;  AU-50 
$295;  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  A 
remarkably  beautiful  example . 395.00 

1894-S  Choice  AU-55,  with  obverse  scratches 
$195;  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1895  AU-50  . 275.00 

1897  Choice  EF-45  $235;  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55,  with  two  minor  rim  nicks, 
one  on  each  side . 250.00 

1899  AU-50  . 275.00 

1899-S  Choice  EF-45  . 235.00 


1900  Choice  EF-45  $235;  Choice  AU-55.  Just  a 
touch  of  toning  overlays  lovely  naturally 
lustrous  surfaces . 395.00 

1900- S  Choice  EF-45  . 235.00 

1901- 0  Choice  EF-45 . 325.00 

1902- 0  Choice  EF-45.  A  crescent  of  vivid  russet 

and  blue  iridescence  enhances  the  reverse  (at 
the  right  rim)  . 250.00 

1906- 0  Choice  EF-45 . 150.00 

1907  Select  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-63.  Sharply 
struck.  Golden  toned.  Barber  halves  in  this 
condition  are  very  elusive.  The  offered  exam¬ 
ple  would  make  an  ideal  representative  in  your 
20th-century  type  set . 1,150.00 

1907- D  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  The  sec¬ 

ond  year  of  operation  for  the  Denver  Mint. 
$395;  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60.  Lustrous 
and  attractive . 595.00 


1908-D  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45  $225;  Choice 
AU-55  . 395.00 

1908-S  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1909  AU-50  . 275.00 

1911  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

191 2-D  BU,  MS-60.  Sharply  struck.  Superb  lustre 
and  pleasing  surfaces . 595.00 

1 91 5-D  EF-40.  The  final  year  of  issue  for  the  classic 
Barber  half  dollar  type.  $185;  Choice  EF-45 
$225;  191 5-D  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

191 5-S  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 


C.P.P.  FAN  MAIL 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  unsolicited  letters 
from  participants  in  our  popular  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program: 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  my  last  order— my  latest 
shipment  from  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 
The  1909  V.D.B.  cent  and  the  1916  cent  were 
simply  superb.  Enclosed  find  my  check  for  1 50 — 
please  credit  this  to  my  general  account.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  please  send  me  Dave  Bowers'  new  book 
United  States  Copper  Coins.  For  my  next  ship¬ 
ment,  please  send  me  a  trade  dollar,  date  of  your 
choice,  around  MS-60  grade  but  without  any 
chopmarks.  I  would  like  a  brilliant  piece  or  one 
with  medium  toning.  Thank  you  again  for  pro¬ 
viding  me  with  high  quality  coins  for  my  particular 
grade  requests  over  the  past  year.  — G.K.,  Seattle 
Washington 

"Thank  you  for  being  the  best  people  I've  ever 
done  business  with."  — R.B.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

"After  having  dealt  with  your  company  for 
something  more  than  one  year  now,  let  me  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  the  fine  selections  you  have  made 
for  my  type  set  and  the  interest  that  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  has  stimulated  and  nourished. 
Your  'full  service'  approach  to  doing  business  is 
both  educational  and  fun  to  be  a  part  of.  Please 
keep  your  excellent  quality  material  coming." 
D.V.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
every  coin  that  I  have  ever  received  from  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  and  thanks  to  you,  Tom, 
for  the  eight  coins  that  I  just  received  from  your 
last  Rare  Coin  Review."  —M  B.,  Jachapreague, 
Virginia 

"Keep  up  the  great  work!  I  look  forward  to  my 
coin  selection  each  month.  Please  increase  my 
monthly  shipment  to  the  $250  to  $300  per  month 
range."  B.W.,  Coshocton,  Ohio 
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Walking  Liberty 
Half  Dollars 


Date 

AU-55 

MS-60 

MS-63 

MS-63/65 

MS-65 

1916 

325.00 

— 

795.00 

— 

— 

1916-D 

245.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1916-S 

— 

725.00 

— 

— 

— 

1917 

79.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1917-D 

265.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1918-S 

110.00 

295.00 

— 

— 

— 

1929-D 

190.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1934 

36.00 

— 

179.00 

225.00 

649.00 

1934-D 

— 

— 

— 

395.00 

— 

1934-S 

79.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1935 

29.00 

— 

— 

150.00 

— 

1935-D 

79.00 

— 

449.00 

550.00 

— 

1936 

28.00 

— 

— 

179.00 

325.00 

1936-D 

— 

— 

— 

295.00 

595.00 

1937 

29.00 

— 

— 

195.00 

— 

1937-D 

— 

— 

— 

495.00 

935.00 

1937-S 

— 

— 

— 

395.00 

— 

1938 

38.00 

— 

— 

— 

675.00 

1938-D 

275.00 

395.00 

— 

— 

— 

1939 

26.00 

— 

— 

275.00 

495.00 

1939-D 

27.00 

— 

— 

225.00 

429.00 

1940 

18.00 

— 

— 

— 

269.00 

1 940-S 

32.00 

— 

— 

395.00 

— 

1941 

15.00 

— 

— 

— 

210.00 

1941-D 

23.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1941-S 

59.00 

— 

— 

450.00 

895.00 

1942 

15.00 

— 

— 

125.00 

210.00 

1942-D 

— 

— 

— 

325.00 

425.00 

1942-S 

47.00 

— 

265.00 

— 

595.00 

1943 

— 

— 

— 

— 

210.00 

1943-D 

23.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1943-S 

42.00 

— 

275.00 

375.00 

595.00 

1944 

15.00 

39.00 

— 

125.00 

210.00 

1944-D 

— 

— 

125.00 

185.00 

— 

1944-S 

28.00 

— 

— 

325.00 

549.00 

1945 

15.00 

— 

85.00 

125.00 

— 

1945-D 

— 

— 

— 

185.00 

1945-S 

26.00 

— 

145.00 

195.00 

350.00 

1946 

15.00 

— 

85.00 

— 

275.00 

1 946- D 

— 

95.00 

150.00 

1946-S 

139.00 

350.00 

1947 

— 

— 

125.00 

395.00 

1947  D 

135.00 

210.00 

395.00 

Build  a  Beautiful  and  Very  Affordable  Set 
of  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollars  for  Just 
$100  per  Month! 

That's  right,  for  as  little  as  $100  per  month  you 
can  build  an  outstanding  collection  of  Choice 
AU-55  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars. 

As  with  all  our  AU-55  coins,  these  Walking 
Liberty  halves  are  fully  lustrous,  problem-free 
coins  with  just  the  slightest  bit  of  wear.  At  a  glance 
they  will  appear  to  be  Uncirculated  but  closer  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  some  light  rubbing. 

Of  course  AU-55  coins  sell  for  far  less  than 
MS-60  or  better  coins,  so  your  collection  will  grow 
at  a  rapid  pace.  If  you  would  like  to  collect  one 
of  our  nation's  most  beautiful  coins  but  don't  care 
to  spend  several  hundred  dollars  or  more  for  each 
piece,  then  please  give  our  AU-55  coins  a  try.  I 
think  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  coins  you 
receive  and  the  good  value  they  represent. 

To  start  your  set  just  send  your  first  payment 
of  $100  or  more  and  Tom  Becker  will  make  the 
first  selections  for  you.  Of  course  there  is  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything  in  the  future  and  you 
have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  the  coins  you 
receive. 
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An  Update  on  Jim  Ruddy 


James  F.  Ruddy,  author  of  Photograde  and  a 
long-time  friend  and  business  associate,  who 
retired  from  the  numismatic  scene  in  1977,  has 
opened  a  non-profit  museum  in  Palm  Desert, 
California.  In  case  you  don't  know  where  Palm 
Desert  is,  we  inform  you  that  it  is  slightly  more 
than  a  two  hour  ride  on  Interstate  10  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  right  next  to  Rancho  Mirage  and  Palm 
Springs,  well-known  resort  communities  in  the 
California  desert. 

Named  the  Old  General  Store  Museum,  the 
facility  treats  visitors  to  a  step  into  the  past,  the 
1930s,  when  general  stores  were  apt  to  have 
everything  from  hardware  to  pharmaceuticals.  Ac¬ 
tually,  we  suppose  that  many  supermarkets  have 
such  things  today,  but,  somehow,  it's  not  the 
same. 

Jim  Ruddy's  Old  General  Store  Museum 
displays  shelf  after  shelf  of  items  all  in  their  original 
packages.  Far  from  being  "dummy”  packages  or 
empty  boxes,  the  packages  are  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  filled  with  the  original  contents.  Not  that 
this  makes  any  difference  to  the  viewers,  but  it 
does  lend  an  element  of  authenticity. 

It  seems  that  a  gentleman  in  Illinois  was  given 


the  chance  to  buy  a  general  store  building  with 
all  its  contents.  This  was  back  in  the  early  1 930s. 
Rather  than  dispose  of  the  contents,  they  were 
simply  placed  into  storage.  Many  years  later,  the 
cache  was  discovered,  and  in  Volo,  Illinois,  a  tem¬ 
porary  museum  was  set  up.  Jim  Ruddy  learned 
of  the  situation,  went  to  Illinois,  consummated  a 
transaction,  and  shipped  the  items  back  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  Renting  space  in  a  shopping  center,  Jim  set 
up  the  interior  to  resemble  an  old-time  store, 
stocking  it  with  the  original  contents.  There  is  no 
admission  charge,  but  a  donation  of  $1  is  sug¬ 
gested.  As  noted,  the  museum  is  not  for  profit, 
and  for  every  $1  donated,  Jim  probably  spends 
five  times  that  much  in  expenses. 

The  photograph  accompanying  this  article 
shows  Jim,  in  an  old  storekeeper's  apron,  "on  du¬ 
ty"  ready  to  greet  visitors,  as  he  often  is  (other 
times  the  store  is  tended  by  other  staff  members). 

Numismatically,  Jim  began  his  interest  in  the 
early  1950s.  Some  of  his  career  is  outlined  in  the 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  book  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  His  numismatic  accomplishments  are 
many  included  being  co-owner  of  one  of 
America's  largest  rare  coin  dealerships,  a  founder 
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of  Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  (and  recipient  of  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award),  and  discovering  many  previously 
unknown  die  varieties,  overdates,  and  the  like, 
including  the  1888/7  overdate  Indian  cent. 

Retired,  Jim  is  no  longer  involved  with 
numismatics.  You  may  recall  that  we  auctioned 
his  encased  postage  stamp  collection  last  year.  He 
is,  however,  an  avid  collector  of  autographed  let¬ 
ters  of  United  States  presidents,  with  his  collec¬ 
tion  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest  in  existence— noting  that  the  letters  he  has 
not  only  have  interesting  content  but  were  actual¬ 
ly  penned  during  each  president’s  term  of  office. 
Presently  stored  in  a  bank,  his  collection  is  slated 
for  exhibit  soon  in  the  Palm  Springs  area. 

Note:  The  Old  General  Store  Museum  is  located 
at  73-430  Highway  111,  Palm  Desert,  California 
92260.  (619)  341-2338.  While  the  museum  is  open 
most  times  during  the  week,  if  you  are  coming 
from  a  distance  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  in 
advance. 


The  "Silver  Dollars"  of  Mexico 


Denomination:  8  Reales. 
The  largest  circulating  silver 
coin. 


Mintmark:  14  different 
mint  struck.  This  "Cap  & 
Ray"  type.  8  Reales.  •... 


Date:  The  8  Reales  denomina¬ 
tion  of  this  type  was  struck  from  ’  10  Dineros  20  Granos:  The  coins 

1824  through  1897.  Assayer's  initials.  fineness,  equal  to  .903  silver. 


The  current  unprecedented  strength  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  in  relation  to  other  world  currencies  has 
allowed  collectors  and  investors  with  "strong" 
dollars  to  spend  to  make  some  outstanding  pur¬ 
chases  of  world  coins. 

One  perfect  example  of  the  great  values  that 
are  now  available  is  this  offering  of  Cap  and  Ray 
type  Mexican  silver  8  reales.  We  recently  purchas¬ 
ed  a  small  hoard  of  around  200  coins,  each  of 
which  will  conservatively  grade  Extremely  Fine  or 
better. 

Each  coin  contains  just  slightly  less  than  eight 
tenths  of  an  ounce  of  pure  silver,  but  unlike  many 


modern  world  coins  which  are  in  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply,  these  8  reales  are  popular  "in  demand"  col¬ 
lectors  items  of  significant  numismatic  and 
historical  importance. 

Order  one  Mexican  Cap  and  Ray  type  8  Reales, 
date  and  mint  of  our  choice.  EF  or  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  just . 29.00 

Order  five  coins  and  we'll  send  you  five  different 
dates,  from  five  different  mints,  only  .  .  .  145.00 

Order  20  coins  and  we'll  send  you  an  outstand¬ 
ing  mixtu  re  of  20  different  dates  from  at  least  five 
different  mints  for  just . 560.00 


Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-65  Package  of  20th-Century  Coins 


I  have  selected  a  nice  package  of  outstanding 
coins  and  have  priced  this  package  so  that  it's  a 
super  value. 

We  expect  to  receive  dozens  of  orders  so 
please. ..one  package  per  customer. 

The  Choice  BU,  MS-65  Package  contains: 


Cents 

Our  Regular  Price 

1909  V.D.B. 

$  69 

1929-S 

125 

1932 

89 

1932-D 

Nickels 

79 

1937 

55 

1938-D 

45 

1939-S 

30 

1942-D 

29 

Dimes 

1939 

25 

1940-S 

23 

1941-S 

23 

1949-S 

35 

Our  regular  retail  prices  total  $627.00  but  if  you 
order  this  package,  and  if  the  coins  are  still  in  stock 
when  your  request  arrives,  you  can  have  the  en¬ 
tire  group  for  just . 550.00 


Coin  Quiz 

In  this  issue  we  feature  numismatic  look-alikes, 
coins  which  have  design  features  similar  to  others. 
We  identify  the  first  coin,  and  then  ask  you  to  pick 
from  a  list  which  second  coin  is  related  to  it  in 
terms  of  design  concept  or  some  other  feature. 

1.  The  1785  and  1786  Vermont  coppers  with 
rays  and  stars  have  a  general  motif  to  which  the 
reverses  of  two  of  the  following  other  coins  are 
related: 

A.  1793  Chain  cent 

B.  1785  Nova  Constellatio  copper 

C.  1866  Shield  nickel 

D.  1793  Washington  Ship  halfpenny 

2.  The  reverse  on  the  1792  Washington  "half 
dollar,"  struck  in  silver  and  copper,  so-called 
"small  eagle"  variety,  is  somewhat  similar  in 
design  to  the: 

A.  1916  Mercury  dime 

B.  1916  Liberty  Standing  half  dollar 

C.  1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter 

D.  1964  Kennedy  half  dollar 

3.  The  die  used  to  coin  the  reverse  of  the  1804 
1 4-star  reverse  quarter  eagle  was  also  used  to  coin 
the  reverse  of  another  denomination  in  the  same 
year.  Pick  it  out! 

A.  Dime 

B.  Quarter 

C.  Cent 

D.  Half  eagle 

4.  Similarly,  there  is  virtually  no  difference  in 
design  concept  or  size  between  the  reverses  used 
to  coin  eagles  ($10  gold)  of  the  1801-1804  years 
and  the  reverses  used  to  coin  what  other 
denomination? 

A.  Cent 

B.  Half  dollar 

C.  Half  eagle 

D.  Quarter  dollar 

5.  The  obverse  design  of  the  1838-0  half  dime 
is  virtually  the  same  as  that  used  on  an  1838-0 
coin  of  another  denomination.  Pick  it  out! 

A.  Half  dollar 

B.  Half  eagle 

C.  Dime 

D.  Quarter  dollar 

So  much  for  our  mini-quiz.  The  correct  answers 
per  our  opinion  are  as  follows:  1.  B,  C;  2.  D;  3. 
A;  4.  B;  5.  C.  How  many  did  you  get  right? 


SUBSCRIBE! 

Is  this  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Reviewl 
Perhaps  it  is.  We  often  send  out  sample  copies 
to  people  we  believe  are  interested  in  coin 
collecting— recommendations  from  friends,  and 
so  on.  If  this  is  your  first  issue  and  you  want  to 
"hop  on  the  band  wagon"  for  many  fascinating 
issues  to  come,  then  send  us  your  subscription 
today.  In  this  way  you  will  not  miss  a  single  future 
issue! 
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Proof  Franklin  Halves  are  Hot!!! 


Back  in  the  October-December  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  mentioned  that  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars 
"are  enjoying  a  strong  surge  of  increased  popularity."  In  the  intervening  months,  that  surge  has  turned  into 
a  wave!  Recently  a  dealer  friend  of  ours  called  and  offered  to  buy  our  entire  stock  of  Proof  Franklin's,  regardless 
of  quantity  at  a  guaranteed  profit! 

Well,  we  didn't  sell  out,  nor  were  we  even  tempted.  We  aren't  hoarders  either,  so  once  again  we  are  offering 
Choice  Proof-67  Franklin  half  dollars  for  sale.  Unfortunately  since  our  last  offering  of  these  popular  coins,  prices 
have  risen  dramatically  and  the  market  dictates  that  we  raise  our  prices  as  well. 

Gem  Proof-67  Franklin  half  dollars.  1955  through  1963.  Nine  coins  all  housed  in  a  deluxe  Capital 

brand  plastic  holder  with  openings  for  the  1950  through  1954  issues.  Our  price,  just  .  .  .  .325.00 

The  complete  set  of  (1950-1963),  14  coins  in  all.  Each  coin  is  a  very  carefully  selected  Gem  Proof-67. 

Complete  with  the  display  holder  as  pictured,  for  only  .  1,595.00 

Since  Tom  Becker  will  assemble  each  set  himself,  specifically  for  your  order,  please  allow  him  to  take  up 
to  30  days  to  build  your  collection. 
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Buchanan's  Silver 

By  Mark  Twain 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  Chapter  44 
of  Mark  Twain's  19th-century  chronicle  of  the 
West,  "Roughing  It,” and  was  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  " Rare  Coin  Review ”  reader  Theodore  D. 
Held.  So,  we  welcome  Mark  Twain  as  a  “guest 
author”!  Twain  tells  of  his  newspaper  reporting 
days  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

My  salary  was  increased  to  forty  dollars  a  week. 
But  I  seldom  drew  it.  I  had  plenty  of  other 
resources,  and  what  were  two  broad  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  to  a  man  who  had  his  pockets  full  of 
such  and  a  cumbersome  abundance  of  bright  half 
dollars  besides?  (Paper  money  has  never  come  in¬ 
to  use  on  the  Pacific  coast.)  Reporting  was 
lucrative,  and  every  man  in  the  town  was  lavish 
with  his  money  and  his  “feet."  The  city  and  all 
the  great  mountainside  were  riddled  with  mining 
shafts.  There  were  more  mines  than  miners.  True, 
not  ten  of  these  mines  were  yielding  rock  worth 
hauling  to  a  mill,  but  everybody  said,  “Wait  till 
the  shaft  gets  down  where  the  ledge  comes  in 
solid,  and  then  you  will  see!"  So  nobody  was 
discouraged.  These  were  nearly  all  "wildcat" 
mines,  and  wholly  worthless,  but  nobody  believed 
it  then.  The  “Ophir,"  the  “Gould  &  Curry,"  the 
"Mexican,"  and  other  great  mines  on  the  Com¬ 
stock  Lode  in  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  were  turn¬ 
ing  out  huge  piles  of  rich  rock  every  day,  and 
every  man  believed  that  his  little  wildcat  claim  was 
as  good  as  any  on  the  “main  lead"  and  would 
infallibly  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  foot  when 
he  "got  down  where  it  came  in  solid."  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  blessedly  blind  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  would  see  that  day.  So  the  thousand  wildcat 
shafts  burrowed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth 
day  by  day,  and  all  men  were  beside  themselves 
with  hope  and  happiness.  How  they  labored, 
prophesied,  exulted!  Surely  nothing  like  it  was 
ever  seen  before  since  the  world  began.  Every  one 
of  these  wildcat  mines— not  mines,  but  holes  in 
the  ground  over  imaginary  mines— was  incor¬ 
porated  and  had  handsomely  engraved  "stock" 
and  the  stock  was  salable,  too.  It  was  bought  and 
sold  with  a  feverish  avidity  in  the  boards  every 
day.  You  could  go  up  on  the  mountainside, 
scratch  around  and  find  a  ledge  (there  was  no  lack 
of  them),  put  up  a  "notice"  with  a  grandiloquent 
name  in  it,  start  a  shaft,  get  your  stock  printed, 
and  with  nothing  whatever  to  prove  that  your 
mine  was  worth  a  straw,  you  could  put  your  stock 
on  the  market  and  sell  out  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  dollars.  To  make  money,  and  make 
it  fast,  was  as  easy  as  it  was  to  eat  your  dinner. 
Every  man  owned  "feet"  in  fifty  different  wildcat 
mines  and  considered  his  fortune  made.  Think  of 
a  city  with  not  one  solitary  poor  man  in  it!  One 
would  suppose  that  when  month  after  month 
went  by  and  still  not  a  wildcat  mine  (by  wildcat 
I  mean,  in  general  terms,  any  claim  not  located 
on  the  mother  vein,  i.e.,  the  "Comstock")  yield¬ 
ed  a  ton  of  rock  worth  crushing,  the  people  would 
begin  to  wonder  if  they  were  not  putting  too  much 
faith  in  their  prospective  riches;  but  there  was  not 
a  thought  of  such  a  thing.  They  burrowed  away, 
bought  and  sold,  and  were  happy. 
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New  claims  were  taken  up  daily,  and  it  was  the 
friendly  custom  to  run  straight  to  the  newspaper 
offices,  give  the  reporter  forty  or  fifty  "feet,"  and 
get  them  to  go  and  examine  the  mine  and  publish 
a  notice  of  it.  They  did  not  care  a  fig  what  you 
said  about  the  property  so  long  as  you  said 
something.  Consequently  we  generally  said  a 
word  or  two  to  the  effect  that  the  “indications" 
were  good,  or  that  the  ledge  was  "six  feet  wide," 
or  that  the  rock  “resembled  the  Comstock"  (and 
so  it  did— but  as  a  general  thing  the  resemblance 
was  not  startling  enough  to  knock  you  down).  If 
the  rock  was  moderately  promising,  we  followed 
the  custom  of  the  country,  used  strong  adjectives 
and  frothed  at  the  mouth  as  if  a  very  marvel  in 
silver  discoveries  had  transpired.  If  the  mine  was 
a  "developed"  one,  and  had  no  pay  ore  to  show 
(and  of  course  it  hadn't),  we  praised  the  tunnel; 
said  it  was  one  of  the  most  infatuating  tunnels  in 
the  land;  driveled  and  driveled  about  the  tunnel 
till  we  ran  entirely  out  of  ecstasies— but  never  said 
a  word  about  the  rock.  We  would  squander  half 
a  column  of  adulation  on  a  shaft,  or  a  new  wire 
rope,  or  a  dressed-pine  windlass,  or  a  fascinating 
force  pump,  and  close  with  a  burst  of  admiration 
of  the  “gentlemanly  and  efficient  superintendent" 
of  the  mine— but  never  utter  a  whisper  about  the 
rock.  And  those  people  were  always  pleased, 
always  satisfied.  Occasionally  we  patched  up  and 
varnished  our  reputation  for  discrimination  and 
stern,  undeviating  accuracy,  by  giving  some  old 
abandoned  claim  a  blast  that  ought  to  have  made 
its  dry  bones  rattle— and  then  somebody  would 
seize  it  and  sell  it  on  the  fleeting  notoriety  thus 
conferred  upon  it. 


Mine 


There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  mining 
claim  that  was  not  salable.  We  received  presents 
of  "feet"  every  day.  If  we  needed  a  hundred 
dollars  or  so,  we  sold  some;  if  not,  we  hoarded 
it  away,  satisfied  that  it  would  ultimately  be  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  a  foot.  I  had  a  trunk  about  half 
full  of  "stock."  When  a  claim  made  a  stir  in  the 
market  and  went  up  to  a  high  figure,  I  searched 
through  my  pile  to  see  if  I  had  any  of  its  stock— 
and  generally  found  it. 

The  prices  rose  and  fell  constantly;  but  still  a 
fall  disturbed  us  little,  because  a  thousand  dollars 
a  foot  was  our  figure,  and  so  we  were  content  to 
let  it  fluctuate  as  much  as  it  pleased  till  it  reached 
it.  My  pile  of  stock  was  not  all  given  to  me  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  wished  their  claims  "noticed."  At  least 
half  of  it  was  given  me  by  persons  who  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  looked  for  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  verbal  “thank  you";  and  you 
were  not  even  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  that.  If 
you  are  coming  up  the  street  with  a  couple  of 
baskets  of  apples  in  your  hands,  and  you  meet 
a  friend,  you  naturally  invite  him  to  take  a  few. 
That  describes  the  condition  of  things  in  Virginia 
City  in  the  "flush  times."  Every  man  had  his 
pockets  full  of  stock,  and  it  was  the  actual  custom 
of  the  country  to  part  with  small  quantities  of  it 
to  friends  without  the  asking.  Very  often  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  close  the  transaction  instantly, 
when  a  man  offered  a  stock  present  to  a  friend, 
for  the  offer  was  only  good  and  binding  at  that 
moment,  and  if  the  price  went  to  a  high  figure 
shortly  afterward  the  procrastination  was  a  thing 
to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Stewart  (Senator,  now,  from 
Nevada)  one  day  told  me  he  would  give  me  twen¬ 
ty  feet  of  "Justis"  stock  if  I  would  walk  over  to 
his  office.  It  was  worth  five  or  ten  dollars  a  foot. 
I  asked  him  to  make  the  offer  good  for  the  next 
day,  as  I  was  just  going  to  dinner.  He  said  he 
would  not  be  in  town;  so  I  risked  it  and  took  my 
dinner  instead  of  the  stock.  Within  the  week  the 
price  went  up  to  seventy  dollars  and  afterward 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  nothing  could  make 
that  man  yield.  I  suppose  he  sold  that  stock  of 
mine  and  placed  the  guilty  proceeds  in  his  own 
pocket.  I  met  three  friends  one  afternoon,  who 
said  they  had  been  buying  "Overman"  stock  at 
auction  at  eight  dollars  a  foot.  One  said  if  I  would 
come  up  to  his  new  auction  he  would  give  me 
fifteen  feet;  another  said  he  would  add  fifteen;  the 
third  said  he  would  do  the  same.  But  I  was  going 
after  an  inquest  and  could  not  stop.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  they  sold  all  their  "Overman"  at  six 
hundred  dollars  a  foot  and  generously  came 
around  to  tell  me  about  it— and  also  to  urge  me 
to  accept  of  the  next  forty-five  feet  of  it  that  peo¬ 
ple  tried  to  force  on  me.  These  are  actual  facts, 
and  I  could  make  the  list  a  long  one  and  still  con¬ 
fine  myself  strictly  to  the  truth.  Many  a  time  friends 
gave  us  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  of  stock  that 
was  selling  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  foot,  and  they 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  they  would  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  guest  a  cigar.  These  were  "flush  times"  in¬ 
deed!  I  thought  they  were  going  to  last  always, 
but  somehow  I  never  was  much  of  a  prophet. 
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To  show  what  a  wild  spirit  possessed  the  min¬ 
ing  brain  of  the  community,  I  will  remark  that 
''claims”  were  actually  "located”  in  excavations 
for  cellars,  where  the  pick  had  exposed  what 
seemed  to  be  quartz  veins— and  not  cellars  in  the 
suburbs,  either,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city; 
and  forthwith  stock  would  be  issued  and  thrown 
on  the  market.  It  was  small  matter  who  the  cellar 
belonged  to— the  "ledge"  belonged  to  the  finder, 
and  unless  the  United  States  government  in¬ 
terfered  (inasmuch  as  the  government  holds  the 
primary  right  to  mines  of  the  noble  metals  in 
Nevada— or  at  least  did  then),  it  was  considered 
to  be  his  privilege  to  work  it.  Imagine  a  stranger 
staking  out  a  mining  claim  among  the  costly  shrub¬ 
bery  in  your  front  yard  and  calmly  proceeding  to 
lay  waste  the  ground  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
blasting  powder!  It  has  been  often  done  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  principal  business 
streets  of  Virginia  City,  a  man  "located"  a  min¬ 
ing  claim  and  began  a  shaft  on  it.  He  gave  me  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  stock  and  I  sold  it  for  a  fine 
suit  of  clothes  because  I  was  afraid  somebody 
would  fall  down  the  shaft  and  sue  for  damages. 
I  owned  in  another  claim  that  was  located  in  the 
middle  of  another  street;  and  to  show  how  ab¬ 
surd  people  can  be,  that  "East  India”  stock  (as 


it  was  called)  sold  briskly  although  there  was  an 
ancient  tunnel  running  directly  under  the  claim 
and  any  man  could  go  into  it  and  see  that  it  did 
not  cut  a  quartz  ledge  or  anything  that  remotely 
resembled  one. 

One  plan  of  acquiring  sudden  wealth  was  to 
"salt"  a  wildcat  claim  and  sell  out  while  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  up.  The  process  was  simple.  The 
schemer  located  a  worthless  ledge,  sunk  a  shaft 
on  it,  bought  a  wagon  load  of  rich  "Comstock" 
ore,  dumped  a  portion  of  it  into  the  shaft  and  piled 
the  rest  by  its  side,  above  ground.  Then  he 
showed  the  property  to  a  simpleton  and  sold  it 
to  him  at  a  high  figure.  Of  course  the  wagonload 
of  rich  ore  was  all  that  the  victim  ever  got  out  of 
his  purchase.  A  most  remarkable  case  of  "salting" 
was  that  of  the  "North  Ophir."  It  was  claimed  that 
this  vein  was  a  remote  "extension"  of  the  original 
"Ophir,"  a  valuable  mine  on  the  "Comstock." 
For  a  few  days  everybody  was  talking  about  the 
rich  developments  in  the  North  Ophir.  It  was  said 
that  it  yielded  perfectly  pure  silver  in  small,  solid 
lumps.  I  went  to  the  place  with  the  owners,  and 
found  a  shaft  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  was  a  badly  shattered  vein  of  dull, 
yellowish,  unpromising  rock.  One  would  as  soon 


expect  to  find  silver  in  a  grindstone.  We  got  out 
a  pan  of  the  rubbish  and  washed  it  in  a  puddle, 
and  sure  enough,  among  the  sediment  we  found 
half  a  dozen  black,  bullet-looking  pellets  of 
unimpeachable  "native"  silver.  Nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before;  science  could  not 
account  for  such  a  queer  novelty.  The  stock  rose 
to  sixty-five  dollars  a  foot,  and  at  this  figure  the 
world-renowned  tragedian,  McKean  Buchanan, 
bought  a  commanding  interest  and  prepared  to 
quit  the  stage  once  more— he  was  always  doing 
that.  And  then  it  transpired  that  the  mine  had  been 
"salted”— and  not  in  any  hackneyed  way,  either, 
but  in  a  singularly  bold,  barefaced,  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  original  and  outrageous  fashion.  On  one  of  the 
lumps  of  "native"  silver  was  discovered  the 
minted  legend,  "TED  STATES  OF,"  and  then  it 
was  plainly  apparent  that  the  mine  had  been 
"salted"  with  melted  half  dollars!  The  lumps  thus 
obtained  had  been  blackened  till  they  resembled 
native  silver,  and  were  then  mixed  with  the  shat¬ 
tered  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  It  is  literally 
true.  Of  course  the  price  of  the  stock  at  once  fell 
to  nothing,  and  the  tragedian  was  ruined.  But  for 
this  calamity  we  might  have  lost  McKean 
Buchanan  from  the  stage. 


Market  Observations 


Crossing  your  editor's  desk  at  regular  intervals 
is  a  newsletter,  The  Numismatic  Investment  Jour¬ 
nal,  by  James  S.  lacovo  (he  of  commemorative  half 
dollar  research  fame)  and  Raymond  G.  Mercer. 
In  case  you  want  to  send  for  a  sample  copy  (men¬ 
tion  our  name  when  doing  so),  address  your  in¬ 
quiry  to  151  Elm  Street,  New  Canaan,  Connec¬ 
ticut  06840. 

A  recent  issue  was  titled  "The  State  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Market."  Some  selected  excerpts  from  the 
lengthy  report  are  given  herewith,  the  words  in 
the  following  paragraphs  being  those  of  Ray 
Mercer  and  James  S.  lacovo: 

I  think  1985  will  prove  to  be  a  year  of  steady 
growth  for  a  very  limited  segment  of  the  rare  coin 
market.  Frankly,  the  current  name  of  the  game 
is  "eye  appeal"  along  with  strict  grading  stan¬ 
dards,  and  I  really  don't  see  this  trend  changing 
dramatically  over  the  next  12  months. 

Regardless  of  what  we  are  told,  there  are  still 
not  that  many  collectors  [or]  investors  involved 
in  pursuing  rare  coins  on  a  broad  enough  basis 
to  insure  an  all-inclusive  "hot"  marketplace.  The 
relatively  small  core  of  EDUCATED  people  active¬ 
ly  obtaining  numismatic  material  is  demanding 
strictly  graded  specimens  from  carefully  selected 
series.  They  are  searching  for  examples  attainable 
only  in  very  small  quantities  on  today's  market¬ 
place  and  are  simply  not  interested  in  buying  run 
of  the  mill  merchandise... 

I  think  the  long  term  outlook  for  numismatics 
is  terrific,  and  today's  EDUCATED  buyers  confront 
it  with  a  very  advantageous  opportunity.  Many 
coins  and  series  are  still  grossly  undervalued  in 
relation  to  their  true  rarity  and  scarcity.  However, 
it  is  important  for  a  collector-investor  to  steer  clear 


of  today's  heavily  promoted  coins  and  to  obtain 
quality  pieces  with  the  idea  of  holding  them  for 
a  minimum  of  three  to  five  years  to  realize  their 
maximum  potential... 

There  is  no  reason  for  today's  [buyers]  to  be 
forced  into  buying  second-string  investment  con¬ 
cepts.  Today's  buyers  shouldn't  be  so  eager  to 
jump  on  the  promotional  bandwagons,  as  there 
are  still  many  valid  opportunities  open  to  them. 

Do  you  ever  expect  to  see  a  "crazy"  coin 
market  like  we  had  in  1979-1980  again?  A  lot  of 
"investors"  were  hurt  when  they  bought  into  the 
white  heat  of  the  market  and  will  undoubtedly 
have  very  long  memories  of  their  losses...  [actual¬ 
ly,]  many  of  the  so-called  "investors"  of  the 
1979-1980  period  didn't  "buy  into  the  white  heat 
of  the  market,"  they  were  the  white  heat  of  the 
market!  Frankly,  numismatics  suffered  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influx  of  people  who  had  no  idea  of  what 
type  of  merchandise  they  were  buying. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  novice  investors 
lacked  any  real  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  rare 
coins  and  were  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  size  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  quarter  and  dime.  They  ex¬ 
pected  the  coin  market  to  function  like  the  stock 
market  and  never  bothered  to  actually  learn 
anything  about  the  nature  of  their  investments. 
Fear  of  inflation  coaxed  these  traditionally  minded 
investors  into  our  exotic  marketplace,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  left  their  purchases  up  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  judgment  of  various  "numismatic  invest¬ 
ment  firms." 

In  turn,  many  of  these  dealers  were  abruptly 
confronted  by  a  legion  of  new  clients  (all  heavily 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  money)  who  were  de¬ 
manding  rare  coin  portfolios.  Not  wanting  to  lose 
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ready  sales  and  quick  profits,  human  nature  dic¬ 
tated  the  dealers  rapidly  fill  these  investment 
orders  by  utitilizing  almost  every  available  coin 
at  their  disposal.  Unfortunately,  quite  a  few 
dealers  eagerly  accepted  these  blind  investment 
funds  and  loaded  their  clients  up  with  anything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

This  phenomenon  caused  the  universal  erup¬ 
tion  of  coin  prices  as  virtually  every  coin  series 
was  ravaged  for  potential  profits.  Grading  stan¬ 
dards  began  to  quickly  deteriorate  as  the  demand 
for  "gem"  material  increased.  Frankly,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  rare  coin  market  was  insane 
and  most  "blind"  investors  merrily  proceeded  to 
lose  their  shirts.  These  are  people  who  really  got 
"burned"  in  the  marketplace  and  bailed  out  of 
numismatics. 

Most  of  the  investors— collectors  who  bothered 
to  educate  themselves  about  numismatics— are 
still  with  us  today.  However,  they  are  demanding 
accurate  grading  and  eye  appeal  to  be  present  in 
the  purchases. 

As  far  as  experiencing  another  1979-1980 
market  is  concerned,  I  truthfully  think  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  again.  Of  course,  we  will  need  the  catalyst 
of  the  high  inflation  to  coax  a  new  army  of  buyers 
into  the  marketplace,  and  I  think  this  might  oc¬ 
cur  sometime  between  1987-1990.  However,  the 
real  key  to  this  potential  scenario  is  for  today's 
collector/investor  to  become  as  knowledgeable 
about  numismatics  as  possible  in  order  to  skillfully 
take  advantage  of  his  current  purchases  in  any 
drastic  rise  in  the  future  prices  of  rare  coins... 

*  *  * 


Silver  Dollars 


Build  a  Beautiful  Collection  of 
Morgan  Dollars 
for  Just  $100  per  month!!! 


mm 
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Every  collection,  regardless  of  its  eventual  size 
or  value,  was  started  exactly  the  same  way— with 
the  purchase  of  that  very  first  coin.  Likewise,  great 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  acquiring 
lucrative  investments  often  stem  from  very  modest 
beginnings. 

The  best  advice  we  can  possibly  give  the  new 
collector  or  investdr  is  to  make  regular  acquisi¬ 
tions.  You  will  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  your 
collection  will  grow.  With  our  assistance  you  can 
acquire  the  finest  quality  coins  your  budget  will 
allow  at  very  affordable  prices. 

Certainly  an  investment  of  $1 00  per  month  will 
not  purchase  great  rarities  but,  it  will  bring  you 
a  very  attractive  selection  of  Select  BU,  MS-63 
Morgan  dollars  that  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  any  collection. 

Here's  how  the  plan  works: 

Just  send  us  your  first  payment  of  only  $100. 
We  will  select  a  nice  MS-63  Morgan  dollar  and 
send  it  out  to  you  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  days. 
If  you  already  have  some  Morgan  dollars  in  your 
collection  or  portfolio  just  send  us  a  listing  and 
we  will  avoid  selecting  any  duplicates. 

Some  months  the  coins  we  choose  will  be 
priced  at  less  that  $100  and  your  credit  will  be 


applied  to  the  next  month's  purchase.  Should  we 
send  a  coin  priced  at  more  than  $100  the  balance 
due  will  be  paid  the  following  month.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  us  to  make  the  best  possible 
selections  and  yet  you  are  never  obliged  to  spend 
more! 

You  will  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  each 
selection  we  send.  You  may  return  any  coin  you 
receive,  within  the  30  day  period,  for  any  reason, 
or  for  no  reason  at  all.  There  is  no  obligation  to 
buy  anything  or  sign  up  for  any  specific  length  of 
time.  When  your  payment  is  received  a  selection 
will  be  sent,  so  you  alone  determine  how  much 
you  spend  and  how  fast  your  collection  will  grow. 

As  an  added  bonus,  each  Select  BU,  MS-63 
Morgan  dollar  you  receive  will  be  housed  in  a 
custom  display  holder  that  is  intended  by  the 
manufacturer  to  provide  safe  storage  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  being  an  attractive  way  to  display 
your  coins. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  give  Tom 
Becker  a  call.  Remember,  great  collections  started 
with  the  purchase  of  the  first  coin,  so  the  faster 
you  act  the  quicker  your  collection  will  begin  to 
grow.  Just  write  “Monthly  Morgan  Dollar  Club" 
on  your  order  blank— and  send  $100.  We'll  do 
the  rest! 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Fine-15.  Toned  in  medium 
shades  of  smoky  gray.  Attractive  surfaces. 
Flowing  Hair  silver  dollars  were  coined  only 
in  1794  and  1795.  The  first  year  is  extremely 
rare— only  1,758  were  struck  and  probalby 
fewer  than  80  examples  survive  today.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  second  year  of  emis¬ 
sion  is  a  one-year  type  coin . 1,250.00 

1798  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse,  wide  date,  13  arrows. 
Good-4.  This  specimen  has  numerous  rim 
bumps  are  on  both  sides.  It  has  nearly  full  rim 
all  around . 295.00 

1840  VF-30.  The  first  year  of  the  Liberty  Seated 

silver  dollar,  designed  by  Christian  Gobrecht. 
Just  61,005  were  struck . 395.00 

1841  VF-30 . 295.00 

1842  VF-30  $295.00;  Choice  EF-45  . .  .  .395.00 

1843  VF-20 . 250.00 

1846  Choice  EF-45.  Sharply  struck . 425.00 

1846-0  VF-30.  The  first  year  of  issue  for  New 
Orleans  Mint  silver  dollars.  Just  59,000  ex¬ 
amples  were  struck.  Some  characteristic 
weakness  is  present  at  Liberty's  head  and  the 
stars  at  the  right  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  wear.  Overall,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  elusive  branch  mint  emission 
that  we  have  encountered  in  a  long  while.  The 
specialist  would  be  well  advised  to  call  quickly 
on  this  coin  at  just . 395.00 

1850-0  Choice  EF-45.  Another  very  scarce  low 
mintage  issue.  Only  40,000  were  struck.  The 
offered  coin  is  lustrous  and  well  struck,  with 
some  weakness  noticeable  at  Liberty's  head 
(as  usual) . 895.00 

1860  Fine-15  $400;  EF-40  .  850.00 

1868  VF-20 . 275.00 

1869  Choice  EF-45 . 450.00 

1871  VF-30  $275;  Extremely  Fine-40  $325;  1871 

Choice  EF-45 . 395.00 

1872  Choice  EF-45 . 395.00 

1873  VF-30.  The  final  year  of  the  Liberty  Seated 

type  silver  dollar . 275.00 


STRANGE  BUT  TRUE 

Numismatists  have  interesting  preferences. 
Sometimes  a  trivial  variation  will  be  listed  in  the 
Guide  Book  (in  response  to  demand  from  collec¬ 
tors),  and  in  other  instances  major  variations  will 
be  overlooked.  Take,  for  example,  the  Filled  S  and 
Clear  S  varieties  of  1979-S  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollars.  In  any  other  series— Mercury  dimes,  Jef¬ 
ferson  nickels,  or  whatever— no  such  listings  are 
found.  Who  cares  whether  an  S  is  filled  or  not? 
However,  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  all-important. 

Apparently  not  important  are  the  three  strikingly 
different  mintmark  sizes  used  on  San  Francisco 
Mint  coins  among  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  of 
the  late  1850s  and  1860s— small,  medium,  and 
large,  for  these  are  not  listed. 

Changing  the  subject  slightly,  there  is  the  1921 
Peace  silver  dollar,  which  is  in  high  relief,  quite 
unlike  the  issues  from  1922  through  1935. 
Manufacturers  of  type  set  holders  and  albums  do 
not  differentiate  the  1921  as  a  different  type.  Why? 
We  don't  know 


FROM  A  FAMOUS  UNIVERSITY 

Tom  Becker  recently  purchased  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  coins  and  paper  money  from  a  leading 
American  university.  The  university  wished  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  as  institutions  often  do,  but, 
believe  us,  it  is  "right  up  there"  in  recognition. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fruits  of  Tom's  purchase  are 
scattered  throughout  this  Review  issue. 

*  *  * 


SOME  WORDS  FROM  C.C.H. 

C.C.H.  had  the  following  to  say  in  a  letter: 

"I  have  received  several  of  your  Rare  Coin 
Review  issues,  and  they  are  splendid.  Normally 
I  just  look  them  over  as  my  collecting  and  in¬ 
vesting  means  are  not  that  great. 

"However,  my  numismatic  interest  is  increas¬ 
ing.  So,  one  night  I  sat  down  to  really  look  your 
Review  over.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  contained  in  your  Review.  It  shows 
true  love  and  knowledge  of  your  profession.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  receive 
your  next  issue!" 
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Silver  Dollars 


MS-60  MS-63  MS-63/65  MS-65 


1878  7  TF 

159.00 

1878-CC 

295.00 

1878-S 

159.00 

1879 

59.00 

195.00 

1 879-0 

275.00 

1879-S 

125.00 

1880 

79.00 

195.00 

1 880-CC 

190.00 

250.00 

295.00 

1 880-S 

85.00 

135.00 

1881 

195.00 

529.00 

1 881  -CC 

250.00 

295.00 

695.00 

1881-0 

79.00 

195.00 

1 881  -S 

115.00 

325.00 

1882-CC 

139.00 

189.00 

495.00 

1882-0 

175.00 

1882-S 

69.00 

89.00 

139.00 

365.00 

1883 

85.00 

149.00 

1883-CC 

115.00 

139.00 

189.00 

495.00 

1883-0 

115.00 

335.00 

1883-S 

695.00 

— 

1884 

175.00 

1 884-CC 

139.00 

189.00 

1 884-0 

69.00 

115.00 

1885-CC 

250.00 

335.00 

650.00 

1885-0 

115.00 

195.00 

1885-S 

375.00 

1886 

65.00 

119.00 

195.00 

1887 

69.00 

119.00 

1 887-S 

395.00 

1888 

125.00 

1888-0 

179.00 

1888-S 

395.00 

1889 

85.00 

— 

1 889-CC 

7,850.00 

1889-0 

595.00 

1,795.00 

1889-S 

95.00 

— 

925.00 

1890 

89.00 

179.00 

1 890-CC 

495.00 

1 890-0 

110.00 

295.00 

1890-S 

210.00 

1891 

325.00 

1 891  -CC 

475.00 

995.00 

1891-0 

179.00 

— 

1891-S 

210.00 

1892 

325.00 

495.00 

1892-CC 

345.00 

425.00 

— 

1892-0 

625.00 

1893 

595.00 

1893-CC 

725.00 

2,850.00 

1896 

1 1 0.00 

425.00 

1896-0 

695.00 

1,450.00 

3,250.00 

1896-S 

1,550.00 
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E'S  J' 

ei*6  trast, 


The  Choice  AU-55 
Sampler  Package 


We  think  that  collecting  Choice  AU-55  grade 
coins  in  most  every  series  is  an  enjoyable  and  af¬ 
fordable  challenge  and  we  recommend  this  grade 
to  our  customers. 

But  rather  than  continue  to  just  tell  you  how 
nice  the  coins  are  and  what  a  good  value  you 
receive,  I  would  rather  show  you  by  sending  you, 
on  approval,  for  your  inspection,  a  sample 
Morgan  dollar,  a  Walking  Liberty  half,  and  a  Peace 
dollar  all  in  Choice  AU-55  condition. 

With  your  group  of  three  coins  we'll  send  along 
an  invoice  for  $67,  our  regular  price,  for  the  coins 
if  you  were  to  order  them  singly  from  the  Rare 
Coin  Review.  We  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of 
Dave  Bowers'  book.  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin 
Investment,  a  $14.95  value! 

When  the  coins  arrive  take  up  to  30  days  to  ex¬ 
amine  them  and  compare  our  quality  with  the 
coins  in  your  collection  or  items  ordered  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  dealers.  If  you  are  pleased  with  what 
we've  sent,  just  send  us  a  payment  of  $50  and 
thus  take  a  generous  25%  discount  off  the  invoice 
price! 

But  let's  say  you're  not  pleased.  For  some 
reason,  that's  hard  to  imagine,  the  coins  don't 
meet  with  your  approval.  If  this  is  the  case  just 
return  them  and  keep  the  $14.95  book  free  as  our 
way  of  saying  thanks  for  having  given  us,  and 
Choice  AU-55,  coins  a  try. 

Remember  you  need  not  send  advance  pay¬ 
ment.  Just  give  Cindy  Joseph  a  call  and  ask  her 
to  send  you  the  AU-55  Sampler. 

The  only  catch  in  this  extraordinary  offer  is  that 
once  you  see  the  coins  first  hand  I  know  you'll 
be  as  interested  in  obtaining  Choice  AU-55  coins 
as  we  are.  If  you  like  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars 
we  can  help  you  build  a  complete  collection  for 
as  little  as  $100  per  month.  If  Morgan  dollars  are 
your  favorite  you  can  buy  them  10,  20,  or  50  at 
a  time  in  special  packages  or  work  on  a  complete 
set  If  Peace  dollars  seem  like  an  outstanding 
value,  and  we  certainly  think  they  are,  you  can 
build  a  complete  collection  for  just  $150  per 
month. 

Call  Cindy  Joseph  and  order  your  Sampler  to¬ 
day  Or  use  your  order  blank.  The  only  way  you 
ran  possibly  lose  is  by  not  taking  advantage  of  this 
offer 


Human  Nature 


Tom  Becker  relates  an  interesting  recent  ex¬ 
perience...  He  purchased  a  group  of  original  mint- 
sealed  Proof  sets  from  1950  onward.  With  care, 
he  took  the  sets  apart  and  extracted  from  the 
original  wrappings  Franklin  half  dollars  which 
were  as  nice  as  the  day  they  were  minted— pristine 
pieces  which  had  not  been  touched  since  they 
were  packaged  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Grading 
these  as  Proof-67,  but  realizing  that  they  probably 
could  have  been  graded  Proof-70  (perfection), 
Tom  sent  two  sets  to  a  midwestern  client. 

This  client  had  them  checked  by  local  ''ex¬ 
perts,''  and  reported  to  Tom  that  "they  do  not 
qualify  for  Proof-65,  let  alone  Proof-67." 

When  returned  to  Tom,  he  found  they  were  in 
the  same  pristine  condition  as  sent.  The  conclu¬ 
sion?  Some  dealers  have  the  philosophy  that  "if 
you  can't  say  something  bad,  don't  say  anything 
at  all"— the  reversal  of  the  usual  philosophy  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  hearing.Sometimes  a  dealer, 
when  examining  a  piece  acquired  elsewhere,  will 


be  critical  so  as  to  elevate  his  own  position.  This 
doesn't  happen  often,  but  when  it  does  we  take 
note  of  it.  We  presume  it  is  part  of  the  "game," 
and  is  somewhat  similar  to,  for  example,  buying 
a  brand  new  car  of  a  given  make  and  then  driv¬ 
ing  it  to  a  nearby  showroom  offering  a  competitive 
make  and  saying  "what  do  you  think  of  my  new 
purchase?"  Presumably,  a  typical  answer  might 
be  "you  should  have  done  business  here,  we 
would  have  given  you  a  better  deal,  we  have  bet¬ 
ter  items,"  and  so  on.  So  far  as  grading  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  like  to  point  out  occasionally  that  Q. 
David  Bowers  personally  graded  each  and  every 
coin  in  the  $25  million  Garrett  Collection  sold  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  of  the  thousands  of  coins  sold,  just  one 
piece— an  1833  half  cent  described  as  Proof  (he 
later  re-evaluated  it  as  prooflike)— was  questioned. 
If  a  better  record  of  grading  satisfaction  exists 
anywhere  else  in  the  hobby,  we  would  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  learn  of  it! 


A  Special  Combination  Package  of  Market  Leaders 


As  we  go  to  press  the  coin  market  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  gather  momentum  for  what  appears  to  be 
a  strong  steady  surge  of  increased  interest  and 
resultant  higher  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Among  the  "stars"  of  this  booming  market  are 
Morgan  dollars,  silver  Commemorative  half 
dollars,  and  Gem  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars. 

Rather  than  offer  packages  that  are  limited  to 
just  one  type  of  coin,  we  felt  that  the  collector 
who  is  serious  about  buying  top  quality  coins 
might  do  best  with  a  package  that  combines  coins 
of  all  three  areas. 

These  combination  packages  include  a  fine 
selection  of  inexpensive,  less  than  $250  each, 
Morgan  dollars  in  MS-63/65  condition.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  these  coins  represent  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  quality  and  value. 

The  commemorative  section  will  include  our 
favorites,  again  in  the  less  expensive  issues.  As 
commemorative  prices  rise,  some  issues  will 
naturally  lag  behind  the  leaders,  and  then  adjust 
suddenly.  We'll  center  our  selections  on  those 
types  which  we  feel  have  not  yet  realized  their 
full  potential  in  a  rising  market. 

The  Gem  Proof-67  Franklin  section  of  each 
package  will  be  confined  to  those  that  are  fully 


frosted;  that  is  the  head  of  Franklin  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  will  be  frosty  in  appearance  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mirror  like  fields.  The  dollar  value  of 
the  package  you  choose  will  determine  if  the  more 
expensive  earlier  issues  will  be  included. 

Each  package  will  include,  as  practicality  dic¬ 
tates,  roughly  1/3  of  the  value  to  each  of  the  three 
categories.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  this  mixture, 
just  advise  us  and  we  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  meet  your  requirements. 

Market  Leaders  Package  #1 :  Send  $1 ,000  and 
receive  $1 ,1 50  worth  or  more  of  super  coins  that 
are  sure  to  please! 

Market  Leaders  Package  #2:  Send  $2,500  and 
we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  group  of  coins  which 
would  sell  for  more  than  $2,900  at  our  regular 
retail  prices. 

Market  Leaders  Package  #3:  Order  our  $5,000 
group  and  get  $6,000  or  more  of  great  values 
plus. ..a  certificate  good  for  $1 00  worth  of  books 
for  your  numismatic  library! 

Please  remember  that  each  package  is  filled  to 
your  order.  Nothing  is  prepackaged.  Call  Tom 
Becker  and  discuss  your  needs  and  interests,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  you'll  have  the  enjoyment  of 
reviewing  a  really  outstanding  selection  of  coins 
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Silver  Dollars 

MS-60  MS-63  MS-63/65  MS-65 


1897 

179.00 

1897-0 

1,050.00 

— 

1 897-S 

149.00 

275.00 

695.00 

1898 

125.00 

1 898-0 

140.00 

395.00 

1 898-S 

475.00 

1899 

150.00 

350.00 

1899-0 

150.00 

450.00 

1899-S 

395.00 

1,050.00 

1900 

190.00 

495.00 

1 900-0 

149.00 

395.00 

1 900-0/CC 

— 

695.00 

1 900-S 

— 

825.00 

1901-0 

85.00 

149.00 

525.00 

1 901  -S 

— 

2,795.00 

1902 

265.00 

995.00 

1902-0 

135.00 

420.00 

1 902-S 

375.00 

— 

1903 

250.00 

— 

585.00 

1903-0 

425.00 

895.00 

1 904-0 

125.00 

375.00 

1921 

39.00 

49.00 

— 

349.00 

1 921 -D 

185.00 

795.00 

1 921  -S 

149.00 

Peace  Dollars 


1921 

395.00 

795.00 

1922-D 

195.00 

1922-S 

49.00 

— 

1923 

35.00 

75.00 

1923-S 

49.00 

— 

1924 

45.00 

150.00 

1924-S 

425.00 

1925 

150.00 

1925-S 

110.00 

275.00 

1926 

55.00 

95.00 

295.00 

1.926-D 

395.00 

1,100.00 

1926-S 

55.00 

95.00 

— 

1927 

115.00 

220.00 

495.00 

1927-S 

495.00 

1928 

215.00 

995.00 

1928-S 

325.00 

1934 

395.00 

1935 

69.00 

965.00 

Sretrs?' 


.6  tawt 


WC-O0W2 
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A  Small  Selection  of 
Choice  AU-55  Peace  Dollars 


We  can  never  seem  to  keep  these  attractive  yet  very  affordable  coins  in  stock.  Let  us  show  you  just  how 
nice  the  quality  of  these  coins  really  is.  Give  us  a  sample  order  and  I'm  sure  you'll  be  back  for  more. 

1922  . 23.00  1925 . 23.00 

1922-D . 29.00  1926 . 37.00 

1922- 5  . 29.00  1927 . 45.00 

1923  . 23.00  1928 . 185.00 

1923- S . 30.00  1934-D . 49.00 


Choice  AU-55  Morgan  Dollars 


If  you  enjoy  collecting  silver  dollars  but  don't  care  to  spend  lots  of  money  on  each  acquisition,  then  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  give  our  Choice  AU-55  Morgan  dollars  a  try.  If  you're  interested  in  coin  investment  and  don't 
mind  trying  something  different,  then  "salting  away"  a  few  dozen  of  these  hard  to  find  coins  may  be  the  alter¬ 
native  you've  been  looking  for. 

The  Choice  AU-55  Morgan  Dollar  Starter  Package...  Ten  different  dates  and  mintmarks  of  our  choice.  Despite 
the  low  price,  each  coin  will  be  hand-picked  for  eye  appeal  and  lustre.  Ten  different  for  just . 295.00 
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IN  CCD  VI 
K  TRUST 


JNC03VE 
^ TRUST 


«JN  COD  VI 
INTRUST 


IN  COD  VI 
^ TRUST 


v!K  COO  VI  \  / 

S^TRUST  V> 


JN  COD  WE 
ROTRUST 


IN  COD  Vl\  / 
^TRUST  Ya 


TRUST 


IN  COD  VIA  /  > 

JlTRUS?  !/• 


JN  COO  WE 
kTRUST 


JN  COD  VE 
INTRUST 


proof  dollars 

EiSENVDlVES  ISSUES 


.  r 

silver 


IS'S-E 

SILVER 


1973 -« 

COPPER-NICKEL 


SILVER 


1  974-  if 

Ci  Hffi  N’CHEl 


3775-1575-S 

SILVER 


177S-197S-#  VAH.l 
COPPER-NICKEL 


If 

COPPER  -NICKEL 


1776-1976-6  VAR.  H 
COPPER-NICKEL 


197S-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  ISSUES 
1979-1981 


XXIII  OLYMPIAD  COM  MEM  OR  AT  IVES 


San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollars 

Rather  than  just  explain  the  new  type  of  collection  that  we've  created,  we  thought  we'd  show  you  what  we've 
done.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  think  that  collecting  quality  coins  can  be  affordable  as  well  as  en¬ 
joyable.  This  set  appropriately  illustrates  our  continuing  effort  to  offer  our  customers  interesting  and  unusual 
collecting  ideas. 

Each  of  these  sets  of  San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollars  will  be  assembled  to  your  order  using  Gem  Proof-67 
quality  coins  that  we  have  removed  from  the  original  mini  packaging.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  a  complete 
collection  of  this  type  has  never  been  offered  before,  and  thus  we  request  that  you  limit  your  order  to  no  more 
than  two  sets. 

Your  collection  will  include  the  16  coins  as  illustrated,  all  in  Gem  Proof-67  condition,  housed  in  a  custom 
plastic  holder  that  has  been  produced  exclusively  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries. 

Please  allow  30  days  for  us  to  assemble  and  ship  your  collection. 
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“What  They  Say" 


Years  ago,  B.  Max  Mehl  would  occasionally  ti¬ 
tle  an  ad  “What  They  Say”  and  then  give  the  con¬ 
tents  of  letters  he  had  received.  Similarly,  we  have 
swiped  the  title  for  this  article— and  herewith 
reprint  what  editors,  authors,  and  other  numis¬ 
matic  luminaries  have  had  to  say  about  Dave 
Bowers'  new  book.  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin 
Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File. 
The  object  of  the  recitation  is,  of  course,  to  in¬ 
duce  you  to  buy  a  copy  for  yourself! 

If  you  do  this,  you  won't  be  taking  much  of  a 
risk.  The  price  is  just  $14.95,  the  book  is  144  pages 
in  length  and  is  illustrated,  and  if  for  any  reason 
whatever  you  are  not  100%  delighted,  you  can 
send  it  back  within  30  days  for  an  instant  refund, 
even  after  you  have  read  it.  So,  your  downside 
risk  is  nil.  The  upside  potential,  as  they  would  say 
on  the  stock  market,  is  great— for  we  guarantee 
you  an  evening  or  two  of  numismatic  learning, 
fascinating  reading,  and  the  fun  of  lifting  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  peeking  behind  the  scenes  to  see  what 
the  hobby  was  like  50  years  ago.  There  are  quite 
a  few  surprises. 

Anyway,  here  is  what  some  have  said: 

*  *  * 

THE  COIN  DEALER  NEWSLETTER,  Dennis  R. 
Baker,  editor: 

"I  find  it  quite  interesting  and  enlightening  on 
how  business  was  conducted  in  the  1930s.  It 
would  be  nice  if  all  people  could  re-evaluate  their 
principles  and  return  to  the  'old  days.'  So  much 
for  dreaming! 

"An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s 
is  must  reading  for  the  avid  collector  and  investor 
who  loves  numismatics  and  researches  the 
background  of  various  coins.  It  makes  one  feel 
nearer  to  the  original  source  of  many  issues.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  read  how  the  various  coins  were 
sold.” 

*  *  * 

THOMAS  V.  HANEY,  well-known  columnist 
and  former  numismatic  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Currently  he  writes  for  The  Lamp, 
periodical  of  the  Great  Eastern  Numismatic 
Association: 

"An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s 
has  just  been  released,  but  there  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  volume  will  win  a  prominent 
place  in  the  numismatic  literary  world. 

"One  discovers  delightful  reading  in  Nichols' 
spicy  correspondence  with  such  numismatists  as 
B.  Max  Mehl,  Henry  Chapman,  Albert  Grinnell, 
Frank  Dunn,  Abe  Kosoff,  the  Stack  brothers,  and 
many  others  of  his  day.” 

*  *  * 

CBS  RADIO  NEWS.  Donn  Pearlman,  Chicago, 
informed  radio  listeners  as  follows: 

"Collecting  old  coins  can  provide  a  good  view 
of  historical  events.  And  sometimes  collectors 
themselves  helped  to  shape  that  history... 

"This  is  'Coin  Collectors'  Corner.'  Hello,  I'm 
Donn  Pearlman. 

Numismatics  the  collecting  and  studying  of 
coins  and  paper  money— is  a  combination  of 
economics,  art,  and  history,  just  look  at  the  sym¬ 
bolism  portrayed  on  your  own  pocket  change.  Im¬ 
portant  presidents,  patriotic  mottos,  even 
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AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY 
IN  THE  1930S: 


The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File 


Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


historically  significant  buildings  are  depicted  on 
United  States  coins  and  currency. 

"Studying  old  coins  can  provide  an  interesting 
view  of  the  era  when  the  money  first  was  issued 
and  of  the  people  and  events  commemorated  on 
coins  and  paper  money.  One  researcher  even 
wrote  a  big  book  concerning  the  link  between 
coins  and  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

"Coin  collecting  has  become  rather  sophis¬ 
ticated  the  past  few  decades,  and  with  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  numismatic  research  there's  been  some 
attention  to  the  history  of  some  numismatists 
themselves. 

"The  latest  effort  is  titled  An  Inside  View  of  the 
Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols 
File.  It  is  compiled  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  respected 
coin  dealer  from  New  Hampshire,  who  wrote  that 
previously  mentioned  book  about  United  States 
history  and  rare  coins. 

''Walter  P.  Nichols  of  the  Boston  area  was  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  who  died  in  1941.  He  col¬ 
lected  rare  coins  as  a  hobby  and  sold  them  as  a 
sideline. 

"During  the  mid-1930s  he  was  very  active  in 
the  efforts  to  promote  the  sale  of  commemorative 
half  dollars  marking  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  York  County,  Maine.  The  behind  the 
scenes  work  on  promotion  and  distribution  of  the 
1936  York  half  dollar— and  other  commemorative 
issues— is  intriguingly  traced  through  Nichols'  ac¬ 
tual  letters  to  and  from  prominent  rare  coin 
dealers  of  the  day. 

"This  was  a  very  active  time  for  coin  collectors 
and  dealers;  filled  with  the  joy  and  excitement  of 
a  fascinating  hobby,  and  the  sometimes  ques¬ 
tionable  activities  were  a  rapidly  growing  field  of 
business. 


"Author  Bowers  accurately  describes  the  book 
as  'a  numismatic  tour  of  the  1930s.' 

"With  the  recently  renewed  interest  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  commemorative  coins,  this  book 
is  very  timely.  Collectors  will  find  an  interesting 
perspective  on  how  some  of  these  coins  came  to 
be. 

"An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  placed  at  $14.95.  It 
is  available  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Post  Office  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  03894. 

"This  has  been  'Coin  Collectors'  Corner.'  I'm 
Donn  Pearlman,  Newsradio." 

*  *  * 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH.  Reviewed  by 
Gerald  Tebben,  who  sent  along  a  clipping 
together  with  the  following  note:  "I  found  the 
book  captivating  and  your  explanatory  text 
enlightening.  I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the 
government,  which  is  so  officious  now,  was  once 
so  accommodating."  The  review  went  on  to  say: 

"Business  was  difficult  to  transact  during  the 
pre-Roosevelt  days  of  the  Great  Depression  as 
thousands  of  banks  across  the  nation  closed  their 
doors  for  good. 

"The  era  is  chronicled  in  a  book  just  released 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Box  1224, 
Wolfeboro,  NH.  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hob¬ 
by  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  filled 
with  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  collector/dealer 
Nichols  between  1931  and  his  death  in  1941. 

'"'The  144-page  paperback,  edited  by  re¬ 
searcher  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  available  from  the 
publisher  for  $14.95. 

"There's  something  exciting  about  browsing 
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through  other  people's  mail,  even  a  half  century 
after  it  was  posted.  Here  famous  collectors  of  the 
day  praise  and  criticize  each  other,  shed  light  on 
controversial  commemorative  coin  issues  and  be¬ 
moan  the  Depression. 

"Collector  Albert  A.  Crinnell  of  Detroit  tells 
Nichols  in  early  1933  not  to  pay  for  coins  by  check 
because  local  banks  wouldn't  accept  out-of-state 
checks.  The  danger  was  just  too  great  that  the 
bank  on  which  the  check  was  drawn  wouldn't  be 
in  business  by  the  time  the  check  was  redeemed. 

"Before  Detroit-area  banks  were  bailed  out  in 
April  1933  by  General  Motors  and  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corp.,  they  would  not  let  depositors 
withdraw  more  than  5  percent  of  their  savings, 
Grinnell  wrote. 

"Other  dealers  complained  that  many  former¬ 
ly  wealthy  clients  traded  on  their  pre-Depression 
reputations  and  tried  to  order  coins  on  approval. 

"Collecting  commemorative  half  dollars 
boomed  during  the  1930s.  Congress  authorized 
scads  of  special  coins  to  mark  real  and  not  so  real 
events. 

"In  a  few  instances,  promoters  invented  events 
(such  as  the  1936  centennial  of  Cincinnati  as  a 
music  center)  and  sold  commemorative  half 
dollars  at  escalating  prices.  Many  letters  in  the 
Nichols  file  are  devoted  to  this  subject. 

"The  mints,  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  were  more  cor¬ 
dial  to  collectors  then.  The  book  has  several  let¬ 
ters  from  government  agencies  offering  at  face 
value  such  things  as  Uncirculated  paper  money 
from  the  1870s,  new  coins  from  all  the  mints,  and 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  Peace  silver  dollars,  in¬ 
cluding  the  key  1921,  1928  and  1934-D  coins. 

"While  the  book  does  not  dwell  on  Depression- 
era  coin  prices,  a  few  are  noted  in  passing.  At  one 
point,  Nichols  is  offered  one  of  the  rare  $4  gold 
coins  for  $1 25.  He  also  sold  Uncirculated  1909-S 
Indian  cents  for  40  cents  each  and  1909-S  VDB 
Lincoln  cents  for  20  cents  each. 

"The  Lincoln  cent,  incidentally,  was  a  better 
deal.  It  retails  for  upwards  of  $450  in  Uncirculated 
condition  today,  while  the  Indian  cent  runs  only 
$310." 

*  *  * 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH.  Peter  M.  Rexford, 
syndicated  columnist: 

"One  of  the  two  great  pleasures  in  coin  collec¬ 
ting  is  the  rare  chance  to  stumble  across  a  rare 
or  valuable  coin  once  every  so  often.  The  other, 
far  less  tangible  pleasure,  is  reflecting  back  on 
prices  from  "the  good  old  days"  and  dreaming 
WHAT  IF!? 

"Q.  David  Bowers  offers  collectors  a  rare 
chance  to  do  exactly  what  the  title  suggests  with 
his  new  book,  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s.  The  book  is  a  fascinating  and  fun 
compendium  of  the  coin  market  and  those  almost 
prohibitively  attractive  prices  of  50  years  ago. 
Because  most  of  the  silver  commemorative  coins 
were  issued  during  this  time,  it  is  especially  fun 
to  trace  the  prices,  popularity  and  track  records 
of  some  of  those  issues,  so  valuable  today. 

"For  those  collectors  old  enough  to  remember, 
it  is  a  refreshing  and  memory  provoking  trip  into 
the  past.  For  younger  collectors,  it  is  a  thoughtfully 
organized  and  appealing  look  at  the  collecting, 
dealing,  and  trading  of  another  era." 

*  *  * 

CANADIAN  COIN  NEWS,  by  Bob  Obojski,  who 
also  writes  for  many  other  places  as  well: 

"Q.  David  Bowers,  who  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  numismatic  writers  alive,  has  just  come  out 
with  another  book,  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin 


Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P  Nichols  File. 

"This  volume,  144  large-size  pages  in  length, 
is  based  upon  the  personal  correspondence  files 
ofWalter  P.  Nichols  (1889-1941),  a  prominent  col¬ 
lector  and  dealer  in  U.S.  coins.  Among  his  many 
activities  in  numismatics,  Nichols  acted  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  distributor  for  the  York  County,  Maine,  com¬ 
memorative  silver  half  dollar  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  1936.  Nichols,  a  bank  examiner  and 
deputy  sheriff  for  York  County,  was  a  logical 
choice  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

"Mintage  for  the  coin,  which  marked  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  York  County,  was 
only  25,015,  and  today  Uncirculated  pieces  (in 
MS-60  to  MS-63)  are  worth  from  about  $225  to 
$325.  The  coin  is  illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of 
Bowers'  book— the  commemorative's  obverse 
depicts  a  stockade,  while  the  reverse  carries  an 
adaptation  of  the  York  County  seal. 

"Back  in  the  1930s,  the  U.S.  turned  out  all  sorts 
of  silver  half  dollars  commemorating  city,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  state  anniversaries,  with  letters  in  this 
volume  detailing  the  background  stories  about 
these  coins.  Coins  discussed  in  this  manner  in¬ 
clude:  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  400th  Centen¬ 
nial,  the  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary,  the 
1936  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Centennial,  and  the  1936 
Cincinnati  Musical  Center  50th  anniversary. 

"Further,  there  is  a  colorful  batch  of  cor¬ 
respondence  from  some  of  the  most  notable  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers  of  the  1930s,  including  Colo¬ 
nel  E.H.R.  Green,  B.  Max  Mehl,  Farran  Zerbe, 
Henry  Chapman,  Albert  Grinnell,  and  D.C. 
Wismer. 

"An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s 
is  an  invaluable  reference  book  and  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  $1 4.95.  And  we're  sure  that  Q.  David 
Bowers  is  working  on  another  major  book  at  the 
moment." 


COIN  WORLD,  Margo  Russell,  editor  (although 
the  review  was  unsigned,  so  perhaps  someone 
else  wrote  it): 

"The  144-page  large  format  book  is  derived 
from  the  personal  correspondence  files  of  Walter 
P.  Nichols,  who  in  the  1930s  was  a  distributor  for 
the  York  County,  Maine,  commemorative  half 
dollars;  an  avid  collector  of  and  dealer  in  U.S. 
coins;  a  paper  money  researcher;  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association. 

"The  letters  take  the  reader  behind  the  scenes 
for  an  inside  view  of  the  hobby  half  a  century 
ago— the  scandals  and  embarrassing  situations  in¬ 
volving  commemorative  half  dollars,  ANA 
'politics'  and  much  more. 

"They  also  show  the  metamorphosis  of  a  col¬ 
lector  into  the  ranks  of  professionalism,  dealing 
with  such  contemporary  luminaries  as  B.  Max 
Mehl,  Henry  Chapman,  Albert  Grinnell,  Frank 
Dunn  and  dozens  of  others. 

"Though  the  correspondence  is  'gossipy'  at 
times,  it  also  sheds  light  on  a  more  genteel  period 
in  the  numismatic  business,  when  a  good  deal 
more  trust  and  integrity  appeared  to  prevail. 

"Reading  the  Nichols  file  will  prove  a  nostaligic 
trip  for  'old-timers'  in  the  hobby,  and  a  source 
of  cultural  enrichment  for  later  comers  into 
numismatics. 

"The  book  is  yet  another  addition  to  the  list  of 
more  than  20  references  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
whose  other  titles  include  The  History  of  U.S. 
Coinage,  U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment,  and  Virgil 
Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era. 


NUMISMATIC  NEWS,  by  David  C.  Harper, 
editor.  Actually,  Numismatic  News  wrote  several 
reviews.  Here  is  the  briefest  of  them: 

"An  Anthology  of  Numismatics  in  the  1930s 
might  have  been  another  title  for  a  book  recent 
ly  released  by  Q.  Daivd  Bowers,  An  Inside  View 
of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s,  a  soft  cover 
144-page  volume. 

"The  subtitle,  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  gives 
the  source  of  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  and 
information  in  the  volume.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  skillful  blend  of  copies  of  advertisements  from 
hobby  publications  of  the  era  and  footnotes  that 
offer  explanations  of  some  correspondence.  Prob¬ 
lems  and  politics  within  and  without  the  hobby 
are  addressed  throughout  the  144-page  book. 

"The  genesis  of  the  Nichols  collection  and  his 
interest  in  the  hobby  dates  back  to  1871,  when 
early  family  members  were  bankers  in  Maine. 
Nichols'  father-in-law  was  S.  Benton  Emery,  who 
was  born  in  Sanford,  Maine,  and  who  later  lived 
in  Melrose,  Mass. 

"The  Emery-Nichols  Collections  were  auctioned 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  New  York  City  on  Nov. 
12-13.  Available  to  Bowers  but  not  auctioned 
were  the  files  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  died  on  Aug. 
8,  1941. 

"Two  major  numismatic  interests  of  Mr.  Nichols 
come  through  in  the  correspondence:  His  interest 
in  paper  money,  evidenced  by  correspondence 
with  specialist  Albert  Grinnell  and  his  vest  pocket 
dealings,  particularly  in  commemorative  half 
dollars,  reaching  a  climax  in  his  connection  with 
the  1936  York  commemorative  half. 

"Correspondence  is  presented  in  chronological 
order,  beginning  with  1931,  when  a  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Norman  Shultz,  Salt  Lake  Ci¬ 
ty.  Shultz  had  been  asked  to  supply  some  Federal 
Reserve  Notes  and  a  gold  $4  Stella  coin.  Shultz 
continues  in  business  in  Salt  Lake  City  today. 

"The  last  letter  quoted  was  dated  July  16,  1941, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Nichols  by  Joe  Stack  of  Stack's, 
New  York  City. 

"Bowers  characterizes  the  subject  matter  by 
commenting:  'The  letters  take  you  behind  the 
scenes  for  an  inside  view  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  hobby  at  the  time;  the  scandals  and  em¬ 
barrassing  situations  involving  commemorative 
half  dollars,  American  Numismatic  Association 
politics,  and  much  more.  When  you've  finished 
the  book  you'll  feel  that  you've  been  there,  right 
on  the  scene  in  the  1930s." 

*  *  * 

MANCHESTER  (Connecticut)  HERALD,  by  Russ 
MacKendrick: 

"This  book  with  1 930s  view  of  the  coin  hobby 
is  a  collection  of  letters  received  by  Walter 
Nichols,  with  guiding  comments  by  Dave  Bowers. 

"There  are  letters  carrying  some  magic  names: 
Farran  Zerbe  (the  'Barnum  of  numismatics'),  B. 
Max  Mehl  ('a  grand  master...'),  and  E.H.R.  Green 
(son  of  Hetty).  Col.  Green  at  one  time  had  all  five 
of  the  1913  Liberty  nickels— one  of  them  sold  for 
$200,000  in  1978. 

"Walter  P.  Nichols  (1889-1 941),  was  a  bank  ex¬ 
aminer  and  CPA  who  had  a  lot  of  fun  moon¬ 
lighting  as  a  vest-pocket  dealer  in  numismatic 
whatevers.  He  was  the  distributor  for  the  York 
County  tercentenary  half  dollar  shown  on  the 
cover  of  the  book. 

"Some  of  the  epistles  are  real  gems.  One  of 
them  says  in  part— 'I  heard  about  Hesslein'  (a 
Boston  dealer)  'from  several  sources  and  was 
greatly  surprised.  Usually  disagreeable  people  are 
honest. '(!?) 
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It  is  a  shame  we  don  t  have  both  sides  of  each 
correspondence,  especially  in  this  case— from  one 
1  G  Macallister  who  was  evidently  bidding  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Nichols—  They  were  not  salable  coins 
at  any  price  and  I  felt  I  was  doing  you  a  favor  in 
steering  them  away  from  you,  but  certainly  now 
regret  that  I  did  anything  of  the  kind..  .  I  have  never 
seen  anything... that  warranted  any  remarks  like 
those  contained  in  your  letter...' 

This  was  in  March  1933.  By  October  1934, 
everything  was  patched  up  and  Nichols  is  in  turn 
addressing  Macallister:  It  seems  like  old  times  to 
be  writing  you  again...  I  meant  nothing  by  it...' 

"In  1936  Nichols  was  offering  the  York  Coun¬ 
ty  commemoratives  through  an  ad  in  'The 
Numismatist'  (the  official  journal  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association).  They  were  priced  at 
$1 .65  singly,  or  ten  for  $15.50.  There  was  a  bot¬ 
tom  line  saying  'Order  at  once,  so  you  will  not 


be  disappointed.'  However,  as  Dave  Bowers 
notes,  thousands  of  the  coins  were  unsold  several 
years  after  the  celebration  ended. 

"It  is  a  nice-looking  piece,  regardless  of  a  snip¬ 
py  comment  from  Max  Mehl— who  later  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  crack,  whatever  it  was,  in  a  1937  let¬ 
ter  to  Nichols. 

"One  side  has  a  slightly  altered  seal  of  York 
County;  a  red  cross  on  a  white  shield  with  a  little 
tree  (for  Pine  Tree  State),  in  the  upper  left  corner. 

"The  other  side  shows  Brown's  Garrison,  on  the 
Saco  River,  one  of  the  earliest  of  such  stockades 
ever  constructed.  Arou  nd  the  edge  of  the  coin  is 
inscribed  'York  County,  The  First  County  in 
Maine.' 

"Dealers  are  now  happy  to  get  a  York  half 
(called  a  'Saco'  in  one  of  the  letters),  for  $185 
Uncirculated. 


"Dave  Bowers  has  more  than  20  numismatic 
reference  works  to  his  credit.  This  latest  may  be 
had  for  $14.95  postpaid,  from  the  Publication 
Dept.,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Box  1224, 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894.  It  has  144  large  pages,  soft- 
bound,  with  many  reproductions  of  the  letters.” 
*  *  * 

We  had  better  stop  printing  these  reviews  right 
now— although  we  could  have  included  quite  a 
few  more— simply  because  we  want  to  leave  some 
surprises  for  you  when  you  get  the  book  itself!  As 
noted,  we  absolutely  guarantee  you  will  be 
delighted  and  find  the  book  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
And,  it  won't  hurt  a  bit  that  you'll  learn  some 
valuable  things  along  the  way! 

The  book  you  want  is  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin 
Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File, 
and  it's  yours  by  simply  requesting  it  (Stock  No. 
BB-70)  at  $14.95— just  mark  it  on  your  invoice. 


VIRGIL  BRAND'S  FACILITIES 


Reader  Chuck  Kling,  who  hails  from  Illinois,  borrowed 
a  Polaroid  camera  and  went  to  2530  Elston  Avenue,  the  site 
of  Virgil  Brand's  brewery  and  office.  If  you  have  a  copy  of 
Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era ,  you  know  that  Brand, 
a  wealthy  brewer,  maintained  his  office  and  home  in  a 


This  two-story  structure  once  held  Virgil  Brand's  of¬ 
fice.  His  residence  was  in  a  spacious  apartment  on  the 
second  floor,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  study¬ 
ing  coins.  What  stories  this  building  could  tell  if  it  could 
only  speak! 


building  adjacent  to  the  main  brewing  facility. 

Chuck  reports  that  the  buildings  are  still  intact,  are  ar¬ 
chitecturally  attractive,  and,  as  expected,  have  been 
adapted  to  other  uses.  His  pictures  are  shown  herewith. 


The  former  home  of  the  Brand  Brewery  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  as  photographed  by  Chuck  Kling  on  August  10, 
1984. 
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These  Books  Will  Make 

You  Rich 


The  headline  above  is  calculated  to 
get  your  attention!  And,  the  sentiment 
expressed  is  true:  Knowledge  will  make 
you  rich,  and  the  best  source  of 
knowledge  is  books.  Richness  comes  in 
many  different  forms.  There  is  monetary 
wealth,  for  which  books  certainly  are 
essential.  But,  there  is  also  another 
richness— a  fullness  of  enjoyment  that 
is  derived  from  knowing  about  a 
subject. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
we  do  our  best  to  light  the  lamp  of 
knowledge.  We  offer  an  interesting  and 
important  collection  of  reference  books 
published  by  ourselves  and  also  by 
others  in  the  hobby. 

Sandi  Scott,  the  affable  manager  of 
our  Publications  Department,  has 
available  thousands  of  books  just 
waiting  for  your  order.  She  is  all  set  to 
ship  you  anything  you  want  from  the 
many  items  offered.  For  instant  service 
telephone  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and 
charge  your  order  to  MasterCard,  Visa, 
or  American  Express.  If  perchance  San¬ 
di  is  on  another  telephone  line,  ask  for 
her  right-hand  person,  Ms.  Chris 
DeLorme. 

In  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  we  came 
up  with  an  innovative  idea.  It  proved 
popular,  so  we  repeat  it  here: 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $5  TO 
TELEPHONE  SANDI  SCOTT!  Or,  as 
noted,  if  Sandi  is  tied  up,  then  ask  for 
Chris  DeLorme.  If  you  telephone  Sandi 
or  Chris  to  order  any  books  for  $25  or 
more  total  value  from  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review,  and  if  you  charge 
your  order  to  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express  for  instant  shipment, 
when  Sandi  totals  up  the  order— even 
if  you  are  going  to  take  another  discount 
(about  which  read  in  the  next 
paragraph)— she  will  then  deduct  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone 
call  and  as  a  "thank  you"  for  calling! 
There  is  a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small  one: 
you  must  say  "I  would  like  the 
telephone  discount"  when  you  place 
your  order,  otherwise  you  will  not  get 
the  $5.  This  and  our  Special  Discount 


Offer  (see  next  paragraph)  both  are 
scheduled  to  expire  when  this  present 
Review  is  obsoleted  by  the  next  one. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER:  With 
any  book  order  for  $100  or  more  from 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  take  a  10% 
discount,  or  take  a  20%  discount  on  an 
order  of  $200  or  more!  We  have  been 
"trying"  to  discontinue  this  offer,  but,  it 
is  so  popular  that  we  will  "hold  it  over" 
as  they  say  in  the  entertainment 
business.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing!  The  very  best 
way  to  take  advantage  of  this  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT  OFFER  is  to  look  through 
the  following  listing  carefully  and  come 
up  with  at  least  $200  worth  of  books. 
In  the  meantime  you  will  build  what 
should  amount  to  a  very  nice  numis¬ 
matic  library. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  BOOK!  As  Mario 
Puzo  might  have  written,  "Here  is  an 
offer  you  can't  refuse"!  We  have  just  ac¬ 
quired  the  balance  of  the  publisher's 
stock  of  Private  Cold  Coins  and  Patterns 
of  the  United  States,  by  Donald  H. 
Kagin.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  il¬ 
lustrated  406-page  book  have  been  sold 
at  the  cover  price  of  $29.95.  And,  this 
large,  beautiful,  and  fact-filled  book  is 
certainly  worth  the  full  price.  But,  we 
did  not  pay  $29.95  ourselves,  we  got  a 
"special  deal"  from  the  publisher,  so 
we  pass  the  bargain  along  to  you.  With 
any  book  order  from  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  totaling  $10  or  more,  simply  add 
another  $10,  request  "Private  Gold 
Coins  Book,"  and  we  will  send  the 
$29.95  book  to  you  for  just  $10!  This  is 
about  one-third  of  the  price  that 
thousands  of  others  have  paid.  And, 
here  is  a  book  you  can  use.  Romance 
of  the  Wild  West  coupled  with  stories 
of  some  of  America's  most  interesting 
coins  will  keep  you  reading  for  hours  at 
a  time. 

Books:  your  best  numismatic  invest¬ 
ment.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.:  your  best  source  for  numismatic 
books.  Note:  All  book  prices  include 
postpaid  delivery  to  you. 
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Books  Published  by 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.: 


The  following  books,  most  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  are  either  published  or 
distributed  primarily  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  Naturally,  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  these! 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues.  Quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work  on  the  series  originally 
from  the  American  journal  of  Numismatics. 
Stackpole  reprint  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  This  quality  reprint  is  in  limited 
supply.  Here  is  a  fantastic  work  which  every 
numismatist  should  own.  Once  our  supply  is  sold, 
this  is  it!  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  110  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-6)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  Warning:  only  a  few  hundred 
copies  of  this  book  remain.  We  will  have  a  subse¬ 
quent  printing,  but  probably  not  until  later  in  the 
year.  So,  order  right  away  to  avoid  a  “sold  out" 
situation.  This  is  the  vastly  expanded  9th  edition 
of  the  best  selling  book  ever  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  coin  investment.  An  absolute  must  for  your 
library,  and  interesting  reading  as  well!  The  author 
draws  on  over  30  years  of  experience  as  one  of 
America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers  and  shares  his 
insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and  sell 
coins,  building  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver  dollars, 
commemoratives,  market  cycles— these  and  many 
other  subjects  are  discussed.  304  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $14.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  “fun"  book  about  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great 
Treasury  Release  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  1962, 
the  coin  market  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time 
pictures,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Winner  of  several  book 
awards!  305  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-2)  $19.95 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins, 
this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonials  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and 
patterns.  Used  as  a  textbook  for  the  employees 
of  several  large  rare  coin  firms.  Published  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  One  of  just  two  to  win 
the  two  highest  numismatic  awards  in  the  same 
year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of 
the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild!  Fascinating  reading!  Nearly  10,000  copies 
sold.  572  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BB-3)  $39.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins, 
how  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
collected  over  the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis 
Eliasberg  Collection  (which  our  firm  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $12.4  million  in  1982).  415  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4)  $37.00 

Note:  If  you  order  coins  and  books  at  the  same 
time,  the  books  will  be  sent  under  separate  cover 
from  your  coin  order  Books  are  sent  " Special  Book 
Rate"  through  the  United  States  Post  Office.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  your  order  to  arrive. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins, 
but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about 
coin-in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with 
art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player 
pianos,  and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in 
the  field.  Over  15,000  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Details  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known 
as  “the  world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning 
over  350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of 
rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  publications  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  A  numismatic  “tour"  ofthe 
past!  Widely  acclaimed.  You  will  find  it  to  be 
delightful  reading!  Winner  ofthe  Robert  Friedberg 
and  Book  of  the  Year  awards!  248  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for 
framing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches 
high.  (Stock  No.  BB-12)  $10.00 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  us  from  1979-1981  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  three  Brasher  doubloons  (one  which 
brought  750,000,  the  highest  price  ever  record¬ 
ed  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction),  colonial 
coins,  U.S.  regular  issues,  and  other  items— which 
crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most 
valuable  coin  collection  ever  sold.  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BB-13)  $35.00 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices 
realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-1 5)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983. 
Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-1 8)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 

Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 
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The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-20)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  1984.  Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-21)  $20.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson 
and  Richard  L.  Collier  auction  catalogue,  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-22)  $12.00 

The  Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  September  1984.  336-page  offering 
of  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sales  of  our  time, 
with  a  realization  of  over  $5,000,000!  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-23)  $20.00 

The  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  November  1984.  A  magnificent  offering  of 
an  old-time  estate,  including  many  rarities.  These 
pieces  were  hidden  away  for  many  decades 
before  they  crossed  the  auction  block.  Primarily 
U.S.,  colonials,  patterns,  and  paper  money.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-24)  $12.00 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  and  other  proper¬ 
ties.  Auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  November  1984.  Features  U.S. 
coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money  from  Lee  F. 
Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-25)  $12.00 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection  and  other  pro¬ 
perties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  January  1985.  Features  United 
States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money 
from  a  variety  of  consignors.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-26)  $12.00 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  and  other  properties. 
Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  March  1985.  Features  a  excellent 
variety  of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  col¬ 
onials  through  17th-,  18th-,  and  19th-century 
regular  issues.  Also  includes  a  fantastic  offering 
of  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti-slavery  tokens, 
Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items,  and 
exonumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-27)  $12.00 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the 
1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  the  title  of 
a  large-format  illustrated,  144-page  book  edited 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Nichols,  a  member  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors,  the  distributor  of  the  York  County 
(Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  a  coin 
dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence 
with  Mehl,  Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack, 
Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  personalities  of  his  day. 
Now,  published  letters  from  this  file  reveal  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the 
coin  hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during 
these  formative  years.  Scandals  and  controversies, 
hopes  and  dreams,  successes  and  failures  are  all 
relaxed  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  “behind  the  scenes"  and 
learn  of  the  scandals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from 
the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Island  half 
dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  the  time  was 
president  of  the  ANA  and  who  was  a  distributor 
of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  ex¬ 
pert,  Albert  A.  Grinnell  had  to  say  about 
“washing"  currency,  about  other  collectors  and 


dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general  (excerpts  were 
selected  from  well  over  100  lengthy  letters  from 
Grinnell!).  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931—  a  fact  which  will 
startle  present-day  researchers  who  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  is  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from 
Lincoln  cent  rarities  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama- 
Pacific  sets. 

Too  often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  are  devoid  of  personal  aspects.  Not  so  with 
the  present  volume,  which  at  some  points  is  so 
personal  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing!  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading!  (Stock  No. 
BB-70)  $14.95 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  a 
numismatic  book,  this  volume,  co-authored  with 
Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George  Budd,  covers  the 
career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illustrators 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known 
for  his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the 
highest  paid  American  artist  in  1910,  earning  well 
over  $50,000  per  year.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers, 
postcards,  and  as  book  illustrations.  Interesting 
reading!  372  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-75)  $10.00 

United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  spanning  many  years.  Half 
cents,  large  cents,  flying  eagle  cents,  Indian  cents, 
Lincoln  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed 
in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced 
as  such?  Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have 
such  pieces  been  collected  over  the  years?  These 
and  many  other  tips  of  value  to  the  specialist  and 
type  collector  are  presented  in  this  valuable 
reference  book.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with 
it!  176  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-102)  $9.95 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  This  book  gives  you  a 
dealer's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent 
pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of  all  types  from 
shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities, 
the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique 
1870-S  half  dime,  which  Jefferson  nickels  are  hard 
to  find  when  fully  struck,  and  how  Jefferson 
nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics  are  re¬ 
counted,  together  with  many  fascinating 
photographs.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
very  popular  United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Ac¬ 
t/on  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  (see 
description  for  BB-102).  168  pp.,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-103)  $9.95 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 
1793  through  the  early  twentieth  century,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht 
silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1889  $4  Stellas,  and 
many  other  fabulous  pieces.  The  standard 
reference  book  for  this  important  series,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  10  most  essential  books  for  the 
library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
numismatics.  An  absolute  must.  With  rarity  and 
price  guide.  276  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 
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United  States 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 

Pieces 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  This  168-page  book  by  Q.  David  Bowers  will  give 
you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces,  and  half  dimes 
with  many  interesting  stories  and  collecting  “pointers”.  (Stock  No.  BB-103)  $9.95 
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Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  Match  your 
coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
The  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published! 
Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  use.  1 1 1  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 

Additional  Books: 

U.S.  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  being  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them 
are  classics  in  their  field. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  1,  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W.  Adams.  A 
survey  of  nineteenth-century  rare  coin  dealers 
(with  biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the 
auctions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  history  and 
literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

Gold  Coin  Library,  by  David  W.  Akers.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  six  volumes  covering  gold  $1,  $2’/2, 
$3,  $5,  $10,  and  $20.  Each  date  and  mintmark 
variety  is  illustrated  and  given  a  full  page!  Frequen¬ 
cy  of  auction  appearances  in  various  grades  over 
the  years,  striking,  appearance,  rarity,  etc.  are 
detailed.  Another  absolutely  essential  group  of 
books  for  the  serious  numismatist!  Read  these  and 
you  will  be  an  expert!  We  offer  individual  books 
as  indicated. 

The  following  individual  items  are  offered  plus 
the  set  as  noted: 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 

David  W.  Akers,  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929, 

by  David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
$12.50 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles,  1795-1929,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2D) 
$35.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles,  1795-1933,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2E)  $35.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles,  1849-1933, 

by  David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-2F)  $35.00 

Gold  Coin  Library  Offer.  One  of  each  of  the 
preceding  six  volumes,  total  list  price  $145.40,  of¬ 
fered  as  a  set.  (Stock  No.  BA-2)  $140.00 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli. 
Reprint  of  the  nineteenth-century  classic  detail¬ 
ing  early  auction  catalogues  and  numismatic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  collecting  in 
America.  160  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3) 
$25.00 


Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1793-1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  John  W. 
Adams.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  large  cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance, 
history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to 
look!  244  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-4)  $35.00 

Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams' 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token 
series.  38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-5)  $25.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  This  handy  guide,  published  by  the 
ANA,  gives  tips  on  spotting  counterfeits  and  iden¬ 
tifies  many  different  counterfeit  varieties.  A  best 
seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-7)  $7.50 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes 
early  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and 
characteristics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock. No.  BB-8)  $12.50 

Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped 
to  you  postpaid. 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this 
reference  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the 
fascinating  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck 
in  yellow  metal  in  the  years  following  the  Gold 
Rush.  With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and 
with  some  pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-9)  $29.50 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender. 
Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of 
1794-1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $24.50 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for 
determining  coin  conditions.  New  softbound  edi¬ 
tion.  (Stock  No.  BB-14)  $5.95 

United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy,  to  which  has 
been  added  United  States  Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer 
Gilbert,  to  which  has  been  added  an  article  by 
Doug  Winter,  a  value  guide,  and  other  features. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  several  early  half  cent  works. 
91  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-69) 
$10.00 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  Several 
years  in  the  making,  this  superb  book,  with 
typography  by  Jack  Collins,  contains  over  500 
pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least  a  full  page 
(often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and 
major  variety  within  the  series.  There  are  enough 
spicy  comments,  editorial  opinions,  and  other  half 
cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  reading  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on 
United  States  coinage  ever  published!  Hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-71)  $60.00 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega, 

by  C.M.  Birdsall.  This  new  book  gives  a  detailed 
history  of  one  of  America's  most  interesting  and 
historic  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  $1,  $2'/j,  $3,  and  $5  issues  made 

there.  (Stock  No.  BB-72)  $27.50 
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The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  Reprint  of  this  nineteenth-century  classic, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published 
in  American  Numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state, 
and  early  American  coins,  their  history,  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc. 
A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our 
favorites!  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do 
not  collect  early  American  coins!  With  additional 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-1)  $45.00 

Coin  World  Almanac,  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside  contributors 
(including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning 
legislation,  historical  events  in  the  hobby, 
biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  people,  etcetera— a  ''must''  for  every  library. 
Brand-new  edition.  734  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BC-2)  $14.95 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by 

John  H.  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently 
illustrated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals, 
coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  America's 
most  prominent  artists  (his  studio  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  the  way!).  His  magnificent 
MCMVII  high-relief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  you  will 
delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens 
National  Historic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 
356  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-1) 
$60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  larg^cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by 

George  Evans.  Reprint  of  the  nineteenth-century 
classic  guide  to  the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made, 
various  directors  and  officers,  etc.  Another  must 
book.  186  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BE -1 )  $14.95 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
dealers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  draw¬ 
ings),  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by 

Jack  A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  A  detailed  discussion  on 
the  various  issues  of  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1963,  with  comments  concerning  the 
availability  of  each.  144  pp.,  several  illustrations, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-3)  $11.95 

Historic  Tours — The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  Well-illustrated  softbound  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  Denver  Mint.  41  pp.  (Stock  No. 
BE -4)  $3.95 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with 
patriotic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent- 
sized  tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and 
goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field.  615  pp.  (plus  supplement),  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 


Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First 
Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian. 
Published  by  the  Token  and  Medal  Society,  this 
immense  large-format  book  is  a  gold  mine  for 
anyone  interested  in  medals  produced  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Abundant  information 
concerning  production  quantities,  rarity, 
designers,  and  the  like  makes  interesting  reading 
and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly  recommended! 
Our  own  copy  is  almost  worn  out!  475  pp.,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-2) 
$35.00 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint 
of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1) 
$19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The 
standard  reference  to  these  large-cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of 
this  fraternal  organization.  Thousands  of  varieties 
described.  360  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  The  "last  word"  in 
modern  research  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold 
coins,  privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars, 
and  other  topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West. 
While  collecting  territorial  gold  coins  is  admittedly 
a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable  to  every 
numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  research 
methodology.  We  list  the  book  here  at  our  regular 
price,  but  please  note  the  introduction  to  this 
book  section  in  which  we  give  a  special  "bonus 
book"  offer.  406  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BK-5)  $29.95 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BL-1)  $35.00 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low. 
Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to 
which  the  Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets 
of  illustrations  have  been  added.  Contains  abun¬ 
dant  background  information  and  research  notes 
not  available  in  the  Rulau  reference  (which  is  also 
highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of  the 
all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-2)  $18.00 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own 
description  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated  (in  color),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1) 
$25.00 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  by 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 
Rosa  American  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BN-1)  $7.50 

The  Silver  Coinage  of  Massachusetts,  by 

Sydney  P.  Noe.  WARNING:  Only  a  few  copies 
of  this  remain,  and  once  they  are  sold  out,  it  may 
be  a  long,  long  time  before  this  standard  reference 
is  reprinted.  So,  if  you  want  to  own  one  of  these, 
"get  with  it"  and  order  one  right  now!  This  is  the 
standard  reference  describing  NF,  Willow  Tree, 
Oak  Tree,  and  Pine  Tree  issues  dated  1652.  A 
treasure  trove  of  information.  256  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BN-2)  $35.00 
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Here  is  the  book  on  private  gold  coins  by  Don  Kagin  which  normally  sells  for  $29.95,  but  it  can  be  yours  through 
our  special  "bonus  book"  offer  described  on  page  31  for  just  $10.00!  Order  Stock  No.  BK-5. 
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United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  by 

Howard  R.  Newcomb.  Reprint.  The  standard 
reference  book  on  die  varieties  of  coppers  of  this 
period.  312  pp.,  illustrated  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BN -3)  $45.00 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing 
issues!  With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful 
reading.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BR-3)  $9.95 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  Tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revi¬ 
sion  ofthe  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with 
many  new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1844),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radker.  Short  essays, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design  types. 
67  pp.,  softbound,  not  illustrated.  (Stock  No. 
BR-6)  $4.95 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half 
Dimes  1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  A  key  and 
quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings,  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book  (see  out  stock  number  BV-1).  An  in¬ 
valuable  reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-7)  $6.50 

Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 
with  the  collaboration  of  Walter  H.  Breen  and 
Dorothy  I.  Paschal.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  books  ever  written,  the  volume 
covers  United  States  large  cents  1793-1814,  but 
the  thought  expressed  and  the  methodology  ex¬ 
plained  are  useful  for  any  numismatist  with  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  the  mind.  If  you  want  to  go 
beyond  the  basics  of  coin  collecting  and  get  in¬ 
volved  in  "what  numismatics  is  all  about,"  then 
buy  this  book!  340  pp.,  plus  supplementary  plates. 
Illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-1)  $35.00 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating 
and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential 
campaigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer.  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  ofthe  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by 
the  man  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today, 
ultimately  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading.  224 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-4) 
$20.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants,  transportation  companies,  and  others  of 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Fascinating  reading.  512  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BS-5)  $25.00 

Silver  &  Cold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 


Breen.  Large-format  362-page  hardbound  book 
detailing  the  history  of  various  commemorative 
issues.  A  "must"  for  every  reference  library.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  cover  price  of  $35.00,  this  book  has  sold 
many  thousands  of  copies.  We  have  made  a 
special  "deal"  with  the  publisher  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  several  hundred  copies  at  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money, 
especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock  No.  BS-6) 
$19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  recently-published  72-page  soft- 
bound  guide  of  one  of  America's  most  popular 
series  discusses  various  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  individually  and  gives  comments 
concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No.  BS-7) 
$9.95 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip, 

by  David  E.  Schenkman.  The  beautifully  illustrated 
book  describing  "money"  issued  by  suiters  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  in  connection  with  Civil 
War  military  units.  103  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-8)  $27.50 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by 

David  E.  Shenkman.  A  magnificently  illustrating 
listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with  historical  side¬ 
lights.  80  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-9) 
$20.00 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes 
and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collec¬ 
tors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  other  items.  A  must  book  for  the 
serious  numismatist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave 
Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most 
valuable  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of 
American  coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This 
reprint,  illustrated  and  hardbound,  is  over  400  pp. 
in  length  and  discusses  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward. 
Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  informa¬ 
tion  is  provided— including  just  about  everything 
you  ever  hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  the 
United  States  coinage.  (Stock  No.  BT-2)  $27.50 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Qualtity  illustrated  hardbound  reprint 
Publications  of  this  1931  classic,  with  new  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  with  addi¬ 
tional  material  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis, 
Neil,  and  Newlin— literally  a  "library"  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  denomination!  A  superb  book.  (Stock 
No.  BV-1)  $35.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  describing 
in  detail  the  background  and  production  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and 
melting,  and  providing  the  reader  with  an  in¬ 
credibility  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  varieties. 
An  essential  text  for  those  "involved"  with  the 
popular  silver  dollar  series.  Published  at  $29.95, 
but  we  made  A  VERY  SPECIAL  DEAL  with  the 
publisher,  so  now  we  can  offer  you  copies  at  an 
attractive  discount.  (Stock  No.  BV-2)  $19.95 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M. 
Willem.  Reprint  of  the  1959  work.  An  extremely 
detailed  study  ofthe  trade  dollar,  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical  background,  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  information 
on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard 
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reference  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustra¬ 
tions,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-2)  $15.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins,  the  book  that  we  all  have,  the  book  that 
got  us  all  started!  And,  one  of  the  ten  best-selling 
books  in  general  publishing  history!  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial, 
regular,  commemorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-1) 
$5.95 

Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes, 
a  fascinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money — The  Secret  of 
Bank-Known  Note  Engravers,  by  Murray  Teigh 
Bloom.  The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have 
printed  paper  money  over  the  years.  Fascinating 
history!  Illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-73) 
$17.95 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One 
man's  forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  recall  an  entire  $2.6  million 
currency  issue!  Delightful  reading!  320  pp.,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-74)  $17.95 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The 
First  Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The 
history  of  paper  money  and  related  products  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting 
background  information!  199  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-3)  $22.50 

Standard  Catalog  of  National  Bank  Notes,  by 

John  Hickman  and  Dean  Oakes.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  books  we  have  ever  seen,  this  volume 
lists  paper  money  from  the  1860s  through  the 
1920s  as  issued  by  national  banks  in  the  United 
States.  Lists  1 1 7,007  notes,  with  values,  rarity,  and 
history!  1,216  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BH-1)  $75.00 


Books  on  World 


The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields 
associated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money, 
and  ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly. 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-11)  $42.50 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A 
large  and  handsomely  illustrated  "coffee  table 
book"  on  coins  of  all  eras,  but  far  more  valuable 
than  just  for  the  pictures— it  is  written  by  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  numismatic  experts, 
respected  curator  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society.  A  nice  overview  of  coinage  from  the 
earliest  days  of  centuries  ago  right  down  to  now. 
240  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-4) 
$30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and 
Talers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $19.50 

Encyclodedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 

Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $22.50 


The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  Brand-new  edition.  This 
502-page  book  gives  much  information  not  readily 
available  elsewhere  and,  together  with  the  earlier- 
offered  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States  (by 
Robert  Friedberg— our  Stock  No.  BF-1)  constitutes 
a  veritable  "library"  on  the  subject  of  American 
paper  money.  In  many  instances  the  production 
totals  are  given  for  different  notes,  rarity  data  for 
certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provided,  and  related 
series  are  discussed.  A  "must"  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money.  Illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-2)  $19.50 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by 

Gene  Hessler.  Definitive!  Profusely  illustrated.  224 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-3)  $19.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to 
United  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small 
sizes.  211  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BK-3)  $14.50 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell.  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 

The  Obsolete  Bank  Notes  of  New  England,  by 

David  C.  Wismer.  Reprint.  The  standard  guide  to 
currency,  pre-1865,  issued  by  various  banks  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States. 
Thousands  of  individual  listings.  320  pp.,  limited 
illustrations,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-1)  $20.00 


Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped 
to  you  postpaid. 


and  Ancient  Issues 


Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  massive 
volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  guide  to  coins  of  the  world.  Enough  reading 
to  keep  you  busy  for  six  months,  seven  days,  and 
three  hours!  2,016  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BK-4)  $32.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money, 

by  Pick  and  Bruce.  957  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BP-1)  $35.00 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 

by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and 
Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whitman,  the  latest 
edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length  and  contains 
a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 

REMEMBER:  WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE!  And, 
for  some  special  discounts  and  a  special  bonus 
book  be  sure  to  check  the  introduction  to  this 
issue. 
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A  Special  Limited  Book  Offering! 


A  well-stocked 
library  of 
numismatic 
books  can  be 
one  of  your 
best  aids  to 
enjoyable 
coin 
collecting. 


Sandi  Scott 
and  Chris 
DeLorme  of 
our  publica¬ 
tions 

department. 


For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the 
following  reprints  (with  some  originals 
interspersed,  as  noted)  of  a  number  of 
old-time  numismatic  classics.  The  books 
can  be  ordered  individually  as 
described,  or  you  can  have  a  special 
package  deal  on  one  of  each. 


As  many  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few 
years  ago  (and  in  some  instances  adver¬ 
tised  at  higher  prices  at  the  time;  the 
Parmelee  reprint  going  for  up  to  $1  25, 
for  example),  once  they  are  sold  out, 
that's  it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early 
what  you  can  use.  As  is  true  of  the 
books  in  our  "regular"  book  section 
you  can  reserve  any  item  by  telephon¬ 
ing  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and  charging 
it  to  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American 
Express. 


The  King  Farouk  Sale — The  Palace  Collections 
of  Egypt,  1954,  Sotheby.  Reprint.  Includes  plates 
and  prices  realized.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  catalogues  of  all  time.  Great  rarities 
were  offered  in  bulk  lots.  You've  heard  about  the 
Farouk  Collection,  but  how  many  collectors  have 
actually  seen  or  owned  a  copy  of  the  large 
catalogue  (over  300  pages  plus  plates)?  (Stock  No. 
BZ-4)  $32.00 


The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American 
cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great 
American  rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  “must''  for  any 
numismatic  scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 


B.  Max  Mehl's  last  auction  sale:  October  25, 
1955.  Original,  not  a  reprint.  93  pages.  Illustrated. 
This  catalogue,  representing  an  average  auction, 
was  the  swan  song  of  one  of  the  most  colorful 
dealers  the  American  numismatic  scene  has  ever 
known.  (Stock  No.  BZ-6)  $10.00 


Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H. 
Chapman.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of 
the  classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Col¬ 
lection  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still 
found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series. 
Twenty-four  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and 
plates.  (Stock  No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 


Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day 
money  back  guarantee.  Read  on... 

Illustrated  History  of  United  States  Coins,  by 

A.  Kosoff,  1962.  Original  (not  a  reprint).  76-page 
softbound  illustrated  listing  of  the  J.  Hewitt  Judd 
Collection.  Included  are  many  landmark  patterns, 
some  of  them  unique,  as  well  as  prizes  in  the 
regular  series.  You  will  find  a  1796  quarter 
described  as  a  Proof,  the  rare  1804  silver  dollar, 
and  numerous  other  legendary  pieces— Proofs, 


patterns,  regular  issues,  and  others.  The  late  Abe 
Kosoff  was  especially  proud  of  this  work  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  one  of  his  finest  productions. 

(Stock  No.  BZ-1)  $10.00 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 
(reprint).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in  1975. 
A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series, 
patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  metals,  etc. 


An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing 
techniques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken 
19th  century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and 
prices  realized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of 

100  copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  soft- 
bound.  One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman 
catalogues.  Many  prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in 
particular)  and  other  desirable  pieces  are  offered, 
includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 
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EAGLES 


Gold  Coins 

GOLD  DOLLARS 

1849-0  Very  Fine-35  . 275.00 

1851  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1851-C  VF-20  with  minor  reverse  damage.  A  very 
good  deal  at  just  . 350.00 


1852-C  AU-50.  Lots  of  lustre  yet  only  .  .795.00 
1853  Choice  EF-45  $295;  Choice  About  Un- 


circulated-55 . 395.00 

1854  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 


1873  Open  3.  BU,  MS-60 . 650.00 

QUARTER  EAGLES 


1905  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  .  .695.00 

1906  Choice  AU-55  . 395.00 

1907  Choice  AU-55  $395;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  . 695.00 

THREE  DOLLAR  GOLD 


1878  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  In  great 
demand . 1,495.00 


1888  Choice  AU-55.  Only  5,000  issued  for 
circulation  .  1,675.00 

HALF  EAGLES 


1847-0  VF-30 . 395.00 

1874  VF-35  . 425.00 

1893  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  450.00 

1894  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  450.00 

1897  Brilliant  Uncirculated  MS-60  .  .  .  450.00 

1899  BU,  MS-60  $450;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 825.00 

1901  Choice  AU-55  . 325.00 

1905  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 895.00 


1906  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 895.00 

1906-D  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 495.00 

1908  With  motto.  Choice  AU-55  . 525.00 

1910  Choice  AU-55  . 525.00 

1913  Choice  AU-55  . 525.00 


1834  No  motto.  EF-40  $425;  Choice  EF-45  $525; 
Choice  About  Uncirculated-55.  A  coin  with 


great  "eye  appeal" . 1,350.00 

1839/8  Choice  EF-45.  Scarce  . 750.00 


1845-D  Choice  EF-45 . 950.00 

1856  Choice  AU-55 . 475.00 

1857-0  AU-50,  scarce . 595.00 

1858  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  .  .950.00 


1859  Select  BU,  MS-63.  Scarce . 1,095.00 

1861  Choice  AU-55 . 395.00 

1868-S  Choice  EF-45  . 475.00 


1878  Choice  AU-55  . 425.00 

1879  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  .  .725.00 

1903  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 995.00 


1834  NM  PI.  4.  EF-40  $595;  Choice  EF-45  $775; 
Choice  AU-55 . 995.00 


1835  Choice  AU-55.  Great  lustre  ....  1,050.00 

1836  Choice  EF-45 . 795.00 


1914-D  Choice  AU-55  . 525.00 

1915  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  .  .  .  .725.00 


1846-C  EF-40.  A  rare  issue  from  the  Charlotte 
Mint.  A  most  attractive  example  with  traces 


of  lustre . 1,295.00 

1860  VF-30.  A  rare  date . 475.00 

1887-S  AU-50 . 295.00 

1891-CC  Choice  EF-45 . 375.00 

1900  Choice  EF-45 . 245.00 

1909-D  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  MS-60  ..725.00 
1911  Choice  AU-55  .  375.00 


1912  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 795.00 


DOUBLE  EAGLES 


1885-S  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  1,295.00 

1897- S  BU,  MS-60  $750;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1898- S  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1899  BU,  MS-60 . 775.00 

1907  Liberty  Select  BU,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1908  NM  Choice  AU-55  $695;  Brilliant  Unc., 
MS-60  $795;  Select  BU,  MS-63/65.1,295.00 

1908- D  With  motto.  Choice  AU-55  .  .  .  .695.00 

1909/8  Choice  AU-55  . 825.00 

1909- S  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 . 795.00 

1910  Choice  AU-55 . 750.00 

1910- D  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 

1910-S  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 
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191 1-D  Choice  AU-55  $725;  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 
$825:  BU,  MS-60/63  $995;  Select  Brilliant  Un¬ 


circulated,  MS-63  . 1,095.00 

191 1-S  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 

1912  Choice  AU-55  . 795.00 

191 3- D  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  . 825.00 

1914- S  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 . 825.00 

1915  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  .  850.00 

191 5- S  Choice  AU-55  $725;  Brilliant  Uncirculated, 

MS-60  . 825.00 

1916- S  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 . 825.00 


1920  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60  $895;  Select  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  MS-63  .  1,295.00 

1922  BU,  MS-60  $795;  Select  Brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated,  MS-63  . 1,050.00 

1923  Choice  AU-55  $695;  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 

$795;  Select  BU,  MS-63  .  1,050.00 

1924  Choice  AU-55  $695;  Brilliant  Unc.,  MS-60 

$795;  Select  BU,  MS-63  $1,050.00;  Select  BU, 
MS-63/65  . 1,295.00 


The 

Very  Special  Bowers  and  Merena 
Gold  Package 

Each  month  we  buy  and  sell  hundreds  of  gold 
coins.  This  segment  of  the  coin  market  is  very, 
very  active  and  the  coins  we  have  listed  in  this 
section  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  will  probably  be 
the  most  quickly  sold. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  a  gold  coin  col¬ 
lection  or  investing  in  certain  issues,  please  give 
Tom  Becker  a  call  and  he  can  tell  you  about  the 
coins  we  currently  have  in  stock  and  arrange  to 
build  a  customized  package  that  will  certainly 
please  you.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  as  with  all 
the  packages  we  sell,  Tom  will  see  that  you 
receive  a  very  generous  discount. 


The  Robb  Report 

The  February  1985  issue  of  The  Robb  Report 
(address:  One  Acton  Place,  Acton,  MA  01720) 
contained  an  article,  "The  1985  Collectibles 
Guide."  Recognized  authorities  in  various  lines 
of  endeavor  were  invited  to  comment  on  an¬ 
tiques,  toys,  stamps,  crafts,  silver,  ceramics,  coins, 
fine  art,  glass,  furniture,  gems,  and  jewelry.  Dave 
Bowers  was  invited  to  write  the  coin  section,  and 
his  comments  were  subsequently  excerpted  as 
follows: 

"Many  choice  and  rare  coins  now  sell  at  prices 
of  about  half  what  they  sold  for  during  the 
1978-1980  years.  For  the  prospective  investor,  I 
would  offer  the  advice  that  he  or  she  should  buy 
a  few  coin  books  first. ..and  then  set  about  form¬ 
ing  a  meaningful  collection.  In  my  opinion,  a 
carefully  formed  collection  is  always  a  better  in¬ 
vestment  than  just  randomly  acquired  coins. 

"I  recommend  pieces  in  higher  grades,  such  as 
Uncirculated  and  Proof,  in  popular  series.  The 
beginning  investor  will  probably  be  attracted  to 
such  areas  as  silver  dollars  and  American  gold 
coins,  certainly  two  of  the  most  popular." 


BIG  BUSINESS 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  big  enough  to 
serve  you  properly,  yet  small  enough  to  provide 
truly  personal  service.  Sure,  we  have  handled  just 
about  every  rarity  in  the  books— including  multi¬ 
ple  examples  of  the  1 787  Brasher  doubloon,  1 804 
dollar,  etc.,  not  to  overlook  the  popular  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickel. 

Although  rarities  make  headlines,  and  although 
the  auction  sales  grossing  many  millions  of  dollars 
(over  $14  million  last  year  alone— nearly  $200 
million  overall)  by  our  related  firm,  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  are  exciting,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  bread  and  butter  part  of  our 
business  consists  of  "typical"  coins  sold  to  the 
average  collector." 

Of  course,  there  are  no  precise  definitions,  but 
probably  the  average  order  from  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review  will  be  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  $50  to  $500  for  the  usual  client.  And,  that's  just 
dandy  with  us.  We'd  far  rather  have  1 ,000  clients 
each  send  us  $200  than  have  just  one  client  buy 
a  $200,000  coin.  Do  you  catch  our  meaning  here? 

Whether  you  intend  to  buy  a  $2.50  book  from 
this  issue  or  want  to  go  for  a  major  rarity,  we  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE  WRITES 

The  following  quotations  are  from  The 
Autobiography  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  1929. 

On  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  "The 
study  of  it  [which  I  began  at  the  age  of  13]  has 
never  ceased,  and  the  more  I  study  it  the  more 
I  have  come  to  admire  it,  realizing  that  no  other 
document  devised  by  the  hand  of  man  ever 
brought  so  much  progress  and  happiness  to 
humanity.  The  good  it  has  wrought  can  never  be 
measured." 

On  living  right:  "It  seems  to  be  true  that  unless 
men  live  right  they  die.  Things  are  so  ordered  in 
this  world  that  those  who  violate  its  law  cannot 
escape  the  penalty.  Nature  is  inexorable.  If  men 
do  not  follow  the  truth  they  cannot  live.” 

On  government  workers:  "I  realized  that  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  the  workings  of  the  federal 
government  the  more  respect  I  came  to  have  for 
it.  It  is  carried  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  Some  prove  incompetent.  A  very  few  are 
tempted  to  become  disloyal  to  their  trust.  But  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  them  are  of  good  ability,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  faithful  public  servants.  While 
some  are  paid  more  than  they  would  earn  in 
private  life,  there  are  great  throngs  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  at  distinct  personal  sacrifice.  Among  the  higher 
officials  this  is  almost  always  true.  The  service  they 
perform  entitles  them  to  approbation  and  honor." 
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Commemorative  Half  Dollars 


MS-63 


MS-63/65 


MS-65 


1893  Isabella  (Quarter  dollar) 

995.00 

1,395.00 

2,550.00 

1921  Alabama  2x2 

675.00 

925.00 

1,995.00 

1921  Alabama 

625.00 

875.00 

.  1,695.00 

1936  Albany 

450.00 

575.00 

750.00 

1937  Antietam 

595.00 

650.00 

725.00 

Arkansas  type 

155.00 

195.00 

325.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge 

195.00 

250.00 

395.00 

Boone  type 

189.00 

240.00 

295.00 

1936  Bridgeport 

245.00 

315.00 

425.00 

1925-S  California  Jubilee 

275.00 

350.00 

625.00 

Cincinnati  type 

395.00 

475.00 

995.00 

1936  Cleveland 

.  — 

165.00 

295.00 

Columbian  type 

.  —  . 

139.00 

295.00 

1 935  Connecticut 

375.00 

475.00 

695.00 

1936  Delaware 

350.00 

475.00 

650.00 

1936  Elgin 

395.00 

495.00 

750.00 

1936  Gettysburg 

395.00 

475.00 

595.00 

Grant  type 

259.00 

335.00 

625.00 

1928  Hawaiian 

1,250.00 

1,650.00 

2,995.00 

1935  Hudson 

950.00 

1,150.00 

1,495.00 

1924  Huguenot 

250.00 

355.00 

575.00 

1 946  Iowa 

125.00 

149.00 

225.00 

1925  Lexington 

115.00 

155.00 

365.00 

1918  Lincoln 

279.00 

360.00 

650.00 

1936  Long  Island 

155.00 

195.00 

259.00 

1936  Lynchburg 

295.00 

410.00 

825.00 

1 920  Maine 

295.00 

375.00 

750.00 

1934  Maryland 

.  240.00 

325.00 

725.00 

Missouri  type 

825.00 

1,250.00 

3,150.00 

1923-S  Monroe 

135.00 

225.00 

595.00 

1938  New  Rochelle 

.  — 

—  . 

795.00 

Oregon  type 

189.00 

240.00 

350.00 

1 91 5-S  Pan-Pacific 

1,150.00 

1,495.00 

— 

1920  Pilgrim 

115.00 

165.00 

375.00 

1921  Pilgrim 

295.00 

.  — 

— 

Rhode  Island  type 

195.00 

250.00 

495.00 

1937  Roanoke 

325.00 

395.00 

550.00 

1936  Robinson 

155.00 

195.00 

350.00 

1935-S  San  Diego 

169.00 

195.00 

310.00 

1936-D  San  Diego 

198.00 

235.00 

365.00 

1926  Sequicentennial 

125.00 

189.00 

525.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain 

65.00 

—  . 

159.00 

Texas  type 

235.00 

295.00 

325.00 

1925  Fort  Vancouver 

675.00 

750.00 

1,095.00 

1927  Vermont 

450.00 

535.00 

695.00 

1936  Wisconsin 

—  . 

—  . 

495.00 
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From  Alabama  to  Wisconsin  and  from  Maine 
to  Oregon. ..the  entire  series  of  commemorative 
half  dollars  has  suddenly  caught  fire  with  both  col¬ 
lectors  and  investors.  Even  in  a  relatively  quiet 
market  there  are  seldom  enough  nice  commem- 
oratives  available  to  meet  the  demand,  but  when 
activity  picks  up  and  the  market  takes  off,  dealers' 
stocks  seem  to  evaporate.  The  last  reports  we 
received  from  two  major  coin  conventions  is  that 
commemoratives  are  the  talk  of  the  bourse  floor 
and  some  truly  extraordinary  prices  are  being  paid 
by  dealers  who  have  made  commitments  and 
have  orders  they  must  fill. 

This  sudden  burst  of  universal  interest  in  com¬ 
memoratives  comes  as  no  surprise  to  us.  We 
could  see  the  direction  the  market  was  moving 
and  for  the  past  several  months  we  have  been 
quietly  stocking  up  by  selectively  adding  the  finest 
coins  we  could  find  to  our  already  substantial  in¬ 
ventory.  In  some  cases  we  may  have  10  to  20 
pieces  of  the  most  “in  demand"  coins  on  hand! 
While  we  could  easily  sell  these  fortunate  pur¬ 
chases  to  other  dealers  we  have  declined  and  of¬ 
fer  our  inventory  of  nearly  600  coins  to  you  in  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 

Please  call  Tom  Becker  to  reserve  your  selec¬ 
tions!  It's  very  likely  that  when  the  word  gets  out 
that  Bowers  and  Merena  has  a  large  stock  of  com¬ 
memoratives  we  will  be  besieged  with  orders! 


A  Special  "Starter  Package"  of 
Scarce  Commemoratives 

This  group  of  ten  coins  includes  some  of  the 
most  affordable  issues;  at  least  they  are  affordable 
right  now!  Each  coin  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  scarcer 
to  find  than  its  price  would  indicate.  If  you're  look¬ 
ing  for  an  instant  start  to  a  collection  or  want  a 
package  to  put  away,  then  this  group  should  be 
right  for  you.  Please  order  no  more  than  two  of 
this  package. 

The  following  types  are  included  in  the  starter 
package: 

1.  Arkansas  (date  and  mint  of  our  choice) 

2.  1936-S  Bay  Bridge 

3.  Boone  (date  and  mint  of  our  choice) 

4.  1936  Bridgeport 

5.  1936  Delaware 

6.  1922  Grant 

7.  1918  Lincoln 

8.  1936  Long  Island 

9.  Oregon  (date  and  mint  of  our  choice) 

10.  1936  Robinson 

Order  this  package  in  Select  BU,  MS-63,  a 
regular  $2,200  value,  and  pay  just  $2,000.  Choose 
Select  BU,  MS-63/65  coins  which  are  very,  very 
close  to  being  full  MS-65  and  pay  only  $2,400  for 
a  super  package  of  coins  that  would  cost  $2,800 
is  ordered  singly. 


United  States  Currency 


LEGAL  TENDER  ISSUES 

$1  F-39.  Series  of  1917.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Last  issue  of  this  design 
(with  attractive  vignette  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  sighting  land).  Gem  New . 179.00 

$5  F-64.  Series  of  1869.  Allison-Spinner.  Large  red 
seal.  Beautiful  multicolored  (red,  green,  blue) 
note  depicting  at  the  center  a  vignette  of  a 
pioneer  family.  Gem  New .  1,295.00 

$5  F-91.  Series  of  1907.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal  . 325.00 

$10  F-113.  Series  of  1880.  Lyons-Roberts.  Small 
red,  scalloped  seal.  A  wreath  of  ornate  features 
with  the  words  UNITED  STATES  in  lavishly 
embellished  letters.  Gem  New  .  .  .1,150.00 

$10  F- 1 22.  Series  of  1901 .  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Bison  note  as  preceding. 
Gem  New  . 2,150.00 

$10.  F- 1 22.  Series  of  1901.  Speelman-White.  Small 
red  scalloped  seal.  Bison  note  as  preceding. 
Gem  New  . 2,150.00 


SILVER  CERTIFICATES 

$1  F-216.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt.  Small 
red  plain  seal.  Front  with  portrait  of  Martha 
Washington.  A  popular  “type"  note.  Gem 
New . 1,295.00 

$1  F-230.  Series  1899.  Napier-McClung.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New . 225.00 

$1  F-233.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke.  Blue  seal. 
Gem  New  $225;  Cut  sheet  of  four  pieces  (con¬ 
secutive  serial  numbers)  . 850.00 

$1  F-236.  Series  1899.  Gem  New . 225.00 

$1  F-237.  Series  of  1899.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  Gem  New  . 225.00 

$1  F-237.  Series  of  1923.  Speelman-White.  Blue 
seal.  Last  major  design  among  large  size  $1 
Silver  Certificates.  Gem  New  $89;  Cut  sheet 
of  four  pieces,  Gem  New . 345.00 

$1  F-238.  Series  of  1923.  Woods-White.  Blue  seal. 
Slightly  scarcer  than  the  preceding  note.  Gem 
New . 89.00 

$2  F-247.  Series  of  1896.  Tillman-Morgan.  Small 
red  seal.  The  famous  Educational  Series.  Gem 
New . 3,650.00 

$5  F-274.  Series  of  1899.  The  popular  “Indian 
Chief"  note.  Gem  New .  1,795.00 


SMALL  SIZE  U.S.  CURRENCY 

Uncut  sheet  of  12  notes,  as  issued,  series  of 
1928-C  $1  Silver  Certificates.  F-1603.  Gem 
New.  Only  seven  are  known  today.  A  superb 
find  for  the  specialist  . 12,500.00 

Uncut  sheet  of  12  notes,  as  issued,  series  of 
1928-D  Silver  Certificates.  F-1604.  New  sheet 
with  a  light  vertical  fold  down  the  middle,  not 
affecting  the  individual  notes.  Individually,  the 
notes  grade  Gem  New  with  the  exception  of 
two  which  grade  Choice  New.  Formerly 
owned  by  Amon  Carter,  Jr.  $2,950;  Gem  New, 
a  simply  superb  sheet . 4,750.00 

$1  F-1611.  Individual  notes.  Series  1935-B.  Julian- 
Vinson.  We  purchased  an  original  pack  of  100 
notes,  Gem  New  condition,  and  offer  them 
as  follows:  single  note  $9;  five  or  more  notes, 
each  . 7.00 

$1  F-2300.  These  notes,  bearing  a  special  brown 
seal,  were  prepared  with  the  word  HAWAII 
overprinted  on  the  front  and  the  back  for  use 
among  the  inhabitants  and  military  personnel 
located  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  $49  each,  or 
a  group  of  ten  for  . 475.00 
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Coins  of  Great  Britain 


A  Repeat  of  our  "Get  Acquainted"  Offer 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  ordering  one  or  more  1902  one-third 
Farthings  would  be  a  good  way  to  begin  a  col¬ 
lection  of  British  coins.  Many,  in  fact  far  more  than 
we  expected,  of  our  customers  agreed. 

If  you  overlooked  this  offer  last  time  here's  your 
second  chance: 

The  specimens  we  offer  for  sale  will  grade  Select 
BU,  MS-63  and  a‘re  nearly  full  mint  red  with  at¬ 
tractive  light  toning. 

One  1902  one-third  farthing  Select  BU,  MS-63 
for  just  . 15.95 

Buy  a  group  of  five  of  these  pieces  for  the 

package  price  of . 69.00 

Purchase  a  group  of  ten  from  this  small  hoard 
for  only . 11 9.00 

We're  certain  that  you'll  be  delighted  with  these 
beautiful  little  coins  and  that  they  will  become  an 
interesting  addition  to  your  collection. 


World  coin  market  note:  Several  influential  coin 
market  watchers  are  telling  their  customers  to 
carefully  consider  the  great  potential  that  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  world  coins  seems  to  offer.  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  world  coins 
has  taught  us  that  it  is  incorrect  to  compare  similar 
vintage  U.S.  coins  with  coins  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Remember  the  old  saying  about  trying  to 
compare  apples  and  oranges?  Yet  the  very  strong 
U.S.  dollar  will  buy  some  very  good  coins  at  low 
prices  in  the  dormant  world  coin  market.  The 
adventuresome  investor  can  now  take  advantage 
of  market  conditions  that  are  the  most  favorable 
of  the  past  ten  years! 

Why  not  purchase  a  group  of  1902  one-third 
farthings?  The  quality  is  great  and  the  price  is  right! 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  about  a  number 
of  other  exciting  opportunities  in  world  coins,  give 
Tom  Becker  a  call  and  he  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  your  personal  goals  and  interests. 


The  Curious 
"Cartwheel"  Twopence 


The  two  penny  piece  struck  for  circulation  on¬ 
ly  in  1 797  is  one  of  Britain's  most  interesting  coins 
and  clearly  illustrates  the  then  important  necessity 
of  having  every  coin  contain  exactly  the  amount 
of  metal  that  was  declared  by  the  face  value  of 
the  coin.  The  only  problem  with  twopence  worth 
of  copper  is  that  it  weighs  nearly  two  ounces  and 
you  end  up  with  an  object  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
and  twice  as  thick! 


We  recently  acquired  a  small  lot  of  1 797  George 
III  twopence.  Each  of  the  coins  grades  Very  Fine 
or  better  with  a  minimum  of  the  expected  rim 
nicks.  Until  our  stock  runs  out  you  can  add  one 
of  these  attractive  pieces  to  your  collection  for 
only . 49.95 


Some  Special  Coins  of  Great  Britain 


The  response  to  the  British  section  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  54  was  quite  excellent.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  coins  offered  here  will  be  particular¬ 
ly  interesting  as  well. 

We  have  just  acquired  a  small  group  of  1937 
Specimen  ("Proof"  in  American  nomenclature) 
sets  in  their  beautiful  red  presentation  cases  of 
issue.  The  set  is  literally  a  "collection"  in  itself! 


This  set  has  always  been  very  popular  because 
of  the  variety  and  number  of  coins  it  contains.  No 
less  than  15  different  types,  all  housed  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  case.  As  our  photo  illustrates,  the  set  con¬ 
tains  seven  silver  coins,  the  crown  through 
threepence,  the  four  coin  Maundy  set  also  struck 
in  silver,  a  brass  threepence  and  the  farthing,  half 
penny  and  penny  struck  in  bronze. 


While  slightly  more  than  26,000  of  these  sets 
were  produced,  the  ravages  of  time  and  careless 
handling  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
complete  sets  that  exist  today. 

In  our  opinion  this  1937  Specimen  set,  and  a 
number  of  other  "modern"  British  Proof  issues, 
represent  an  outstanding  value  in  today's  market. 

The  complete  15  piece  1937  Specimen  set  in 
case  of  issue,  just . 249.00 
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A  Small  but  Exciting  Selection  of  World  Gold  Coins 


The  bullion  price  of  gold  is  low,  the  value  of 
the  U  S.  dollar  is  at  all  time  highs  and  activity  in 
the  world  coin  marketplace  is  quiet.  What  a 
wonderful  time  to  be  buying!!! 

We  have  found  some  super  buys  on  scarce  to 
rare  world  gold  coins  that  were  just  too  good  to 
pass  up,  and  we  think  you  will  agree. 

We  have  several  of  the  same  type  in  stock  so 
your  order  will  be  filled  with  our  choice  of  date 
and  mintmark  when  applicable. 


Egypt.  1922  500  Piastres  King  Farouk.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  strike  mintage  of  just  1 ,800  pieces!  Fully 
prooflike  with  a  few  moderate  bagmarks.  Uncir¬ 
culated  MS-60  price  only . 1,750.00 


Monaco.  100  Francs  Charles  III.  Type  struck  in 
1882,  1884,  and  1886  at  the  Paris  Mint.  S^me 
weight  and  fineness  (.900  fine)  as  the  French  100 
Franc.  About  Uncirculated-50  or  better,  our 
choice  of  date  just . 795.00 


Albania.  100  Franga  Ar.  King  Zog  I.  Type  of 
1926-1927.  The  combined  mintages  for  both  years 
including  varieties  is  less  than  1 2,000  pieces!  Con¬ 
tains  nearly  one  ounce  of  pure  gold.  Choice 
AU-55  or  better  .  1,250.00 


France.  100  Francs  Napoleon  III.  Type  minted 
1855-1860  at  the  Paris  Mint.  Contains  nearly  one 
ounce  of  pure  gold.  Our  choice  of  date  AU-50 
or  better  priced  at . 750.00 


Austria.  100  Schillings  “Madonna  of  Maria  Zell" 

Type  struck  from  1935  to  1938.  Reported  com¬ 
bined  mintage  for  all  years  issued  of  just  5,200 
pieces!  Choice  AU-55  or  better . 1,550.00 


France.  100  Francs  Republique  Francaise.  Type 
struck  from  1907  to  1914.  A  beautiful  and  im¬ 
pressive  coin  which  contains  nearly  one  ounce 
of  pure  gold.  Choice  About  Uncirculated-55  or 
better  . 750.00 


Monaco.  100  Francs  Albert  I.  Struck  in  various 
years  from  1891  to  1904  at  the  Paris  Mint.  Choice 
AU-55  or  better . 795.00 


A  Bit  of  Nostalgia 


Herman  L.  Boraker,  a  Colorado  reader,  recently 
sent  along  a  clipping  from  the  January  4,  1958 
issue  of  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colorado. 
This  clipping,  now  more  than  a  quarter  century 
old  (my  gosh,  doesn't  that  sound  impressive!),  told 
the  following: 

COLLEGE  SOPHOMORE  IN  COIN  BUSINESS. 

A  sophomore  engineering  student  is  putting 
himself  through  Pennsylvania  State  University  on 
a  dime -or  at  least  on  dimes  and  pennies. 

Q  David  Bowers,  19,  Forty  Fort,  Pennsylvania, 
runs  a  thriving  rare  coin  business  in  his  spare  time 
between  exams. 


“Although  the  collections  started  out  with  on¬ 
ly  a  smattering  of  Indian  cents  and  gold  pieces— 
nothing  to  brag  about,  numismatically  speaking— 
Bowers  now  thinks  nothing  of  paying  $4,750  for 
a  rare  1894  dime.  One  of  seven  such  coins  ex¬ 
isting  today,  a  product  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint, 
it  was  put  on  a  New  York  auction  block  last 
November. 

“Last  summer,  Bowers  sponsored  a  $20,000 
public  coin  auction  of  his  own,  operating  with  a 
friend  as  the  Penn-New  York  Auction  Company. 

“Aside  from  his  professional  collection,  which 
he  keeps  in  bank  vaults  and  of  which  he  is  reluc¬ 


tant  to  estimate  the  value,  Bowers  maintains  a 
hobby  collection  of  cents  and  half  cents  of  colo¬ 
nial  Massachusetts." 

A  few  notes  from  Dave:  While  coins  kept  me 
busy  back  in  those  Penn  State  days  (1956-1960), 
my  college  tuition  was  paid  for  by  my  father.  The 
1894-S  dime  was  from  the  sale  by  Stack's  of  the 
Empire  Collection,  1957.  The  Penn-New  York 
Auction  Company  was  run  with  |im  Ruddy  and 
was  my  first  venture  in  the  auction  field. 
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The  coin  pictured  above  was  struck  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  city  of  Syracuse  sometime  between 
485  and  425  BC.  Syracuse  was  founded  about  733 
BC.  The  first  coins  from  this  important  region  were 
produced  around  510  BC,  and  thus  began  one 
of  the  most  famous  designs  in  all  of  ancient  Greek 
coinage. 

The  obverse  of  the  tetrad rachm  features  a 
chariot  and  driver  pulled  by  walking  horses,  with 
the  flying  goddess  of  victory,  Nike,  above.  It  is 
thought  that  particular  issues  of  this  coin  type  refer 
to  victories  made  by  celebrated  athletes  at  the  an¬ 
cient  Olympic  games. 


The  reverse  of  this  fascinating  coin  is  dominated 
by  a  portrait  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  often  known 
as  the  goddess  Artemis.  Surrounding  the  goddess 
are  dolphins,  which  were  often  seen  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  this  famous  port  city. 

The  coins  we  offer  here  will  grade  Fine  or  bet¬ 
ter  by  ancient  coin  grading  standards.  Since  each 
coin  was  struck  using  a  sledgehammer,  the  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics,  centering  and  flan  size  will  vary 
from  coin  to  coin.  We  have  selected  only  superior 
specimens  which,  while  very  economically 
priced,  will  certainly  be  an  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  addition  to  your  collection. 


The  Silver  Tetrad  rachm  of  Syracuse  in  Fine  or 
better  condition . 495.00 

An  information  sheet  which  will  tell  you  more 
about  this  coin  and  the  culture  that  produced  it 
will  be  included  with  your  order. 

Note:  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  take 
great  pride  in  being  able  to  offer  our  customers 
interesting,  quality  coins  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Coins  of  the  same  type  as  this  Syracuse 
tetrad  rachm  have  recently  been  offered  for  sale 
elsewhere  for  over  $750  each! 


The  Silver  Tetradrachms  of  Syracuse 


An  Interesting  Letter 


The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
reader  Steven  N.  Roe: 

"At  various  times  in  your  publications,  you  have 
encouraged  your  readers  to  write  to  your  firm 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  necessarily  mak¬ 
ing  a  purchase  or  not.  For  this  reason  I  decided 
to  give  you  a  little  something  else  to  read. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  found  worthwhile. 

"I  must  begin  by  complimenting  you  and  your 
firm  for  your  superior  publications  and  your  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  with  regard  to  the  hobby  aspect 
of  numismatics.  The  auction  catalogues  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  obtain  while  dealing  with  your  firm 
have  always  been  interesting  and  informative. 
Much  of  my  knowledge  obtained  in  the  last  three 
years  or  so  was  derived  from  these  catalogues 
relating  to  a  diversity  of  numismatic  subjects. 
Thanks  to  these  publications,  I  am  now  tipped  off 
on  the  rarity  of  certain  so-called  common  U.S. 
gold  pieces.  This  is  just  one  particular  item  I 
learned. 

"I  thought  J  might  add  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
proverbial  discussion  of  coin  investment  and  coin 
collecting  aside  of  a  profit  motive.  I  consider 
myself  somewhere  in  between  a  collector  and  an 
investor.  In  fact,  I  have  a  strictly  'investment'  coin 
group  which  consists  of  the  usual  growth  oriented 
pieces  and  I  also  have  a  second  grouping  which 
is  a  'coin  collection.'  The  second  grouping  is  likely 
to  remain  off  the  coin  market  for  quite  some  time. 
The  investment  group  could  appear  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  block  quite  a  bit  sooner.  I  have  especially  en¬ 
joyed  the  hobby  aspect  of  the  'coin  collection' 
group.  I  will  own  one  of  any  U.S.  piece  made 
regardless  of  grade. 

"To  illustrate  this  I  can  refer  to  a  number  of 
pieces  in  the  set.  I  surely  own  the  opposite  of  a 
Condition  Census  1795  Liberty  Cap  cent,  all  die 


varieties  included  (unfortunately,  the  poorest  of 
the  Poor-1 's  doesn't  get  much  attention).  I  own 
a  1911  Lincoln  cent  which,  to  be  merciful,  just 
isn't  quite  all  there  (it  must  have  spent  about  50 
years  buried  in  acidic  soil).  On  the  other  hand, 

I  own  some  nice  Mint  State  pieces  ranging  in  the 
19th  century  and  on.  I  admit  this  is  by  no  means 
a  'matched'  set,  but  it  has  its  own  character 
nonetheless.  I've  appreciated  your  firm  encourag¬ 
ing  people  to  enjoy  the  romance  and  history 
associated  with  their  coins. 

"My  main  reason  for  entering  the  hobby  was 
not  for  the  money.  In  reality,  I  had  a  certain  in¬ 
terest  kindled  by  the  fact  that  a  coin,  generally 
speaking,  informed  the  owner  of  the  year  of 
manufacture  and  therefore  the  age  of  the  piece. 
Of  the  above  mentioned  Poor-1  1795  Liberty  Cap 
cent,  one  cannot  help  but  speculate  on  the 
whereabouts  of  such  a  piece.  Perhaps  George 
Washington  carried  it  in  his  pocket  in  his  final 
years.  Perhaps  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  War  of 
1812  spent  that  piece  to  purchase  some  needed 
supplies.  Perhaps  someone  found  this  piece  in 
their  pocket  change  in  1850.  One  can  imagine  a 
person  finding  this  1795  cent  amongst  a  handful 
of  Braided  Hair  cents  and  then  thinking  how  old 
that  55  year  old  piece  was. 

"I  can  tell  you  another  story  relating  to  the 
money  aspect  of  coins  which  you  might  find  a  bit 
different.. .and  hopefully  interesting.  I  once  heard 
of  a  man  complaining  about  someone  he  knew 
purchasing  a  $50.00  rare  postage  stamp  for  his  col¬ 
lection  when  so  many  people  were  suffering  in 
the  world.  On  the  surface,  this  might  sound  like 
food  for  thought.  But  further  analysis  might  reveal 
a  different  conclusion.  Personally,  I  don't  know 
if  I  would  spend  very  large  sums  of  money  on  rare 
coins  if  it  weren 't  for  the  fact  that  they  are  worth 
money  and  appreciate  phenomenally  as  history 


to  date  has  indicated.  If  I  told  someone  that  I  in¬ 
vested  in  the  stock  market  for  say  $10,000  because 
I  wanted  to  try  to  exercise  some  prudence  in  my 
financial  affairs,  I  would  be  exonerated  from  any 
charges.  Yet,  what  many  people  fail  to  see  is  the 
two-fold  return  on  rare  coins.  We  collectors  and 
investors  not  only  stand  to  make  some  good 
monetary  returns  if  we  exercise  some  caution  and 
some  patience,  but  we  also  get  the  fun  of  having 
the  pieces  in  our  sets.  After  all,  when  was  the  last 
time  someone  invited  you  over  to  their  house  to 
show  you  the  beautiful  paper  or  the  color  of  the 
type  on  their  certificate  of  deposit?  (Perhaps  in  50 
years  though  they  might  have  something  from  a 
collector  standpoint,  I  really  don't  know.) 
Anyway,  it's  a  plus  to  get  the  best  of  both. 

"I  also  happen  to  know  another  story  which 
sheds  some  light  on  this  matter.  I  know  a  person 
who  was  in  coins  who  became  a  born-again  Chris¬ 
tian  (he  defined  this  as  being  someone  who  had 
asked  jesus  Christ  into  his  life  as  his  personal  Lord 
and  Savior).  Anyway,  he  had  a  desire  after  this 
event,  to  make  a  donation  to  the  mission  field  in 
a  'third  world'  country.  He  happened  to  think  that 
rare  coins  would  offer  him  the  chance  to  turn  a 
modest  sum  of  money  into  a  much  larger  sum. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  course  this  man  took 
and,  for  various  reasons,  I  happen  to  know  that 
he  did  quite  well  with  his  investment  and  was  able 
to  give  a  much  increased  amount  to  the  work  of 
an  African  church .  Perhaps  this  offers  a  new  idea 
for  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  a  very  enjoyable 
hobby  and  I  suppose  it  might  calm  the  concerns 
of  the  gentleman  mentioned  above  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  $50  spent  on  the  rare  postage 
stamp.  Regardless,  there  are  many  aspects  to  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  in  numismatics." 
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The  1854  Silver  Dollar 


By  David  Cohen 


The  following  article  was  submitted  to  us  by 
David  Cohen,  a  Vestal,  New  York  numismatist  who 
has  studied  many  areas  of  coinage  in  recent 
years— endeavors  ranging  from  the  Randall  Hoard 
of  1816-1820  large  cents  to  the  article  presented 
here. 

1854-ADMIRAL  PERRY  OPENS  JAPAN  TO 
THE  WEST.  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IS 
FORMED.  THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  ACT  IS 
PASSED  IN  CONGRESS,  WHICH  EXTENDS 
SLAVERY  INTO  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA  BY 
POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY. 

AT  THE  MINT,  THE  DIES  FOR  THE  1854 
COINAGE  WERE  BEING  USED  TO  MINT  COINS. 

This  is  the  year  of  Liberty  Seated  dollars  that 
aroused  my  interest  in  this  series.  A  friend  of  mine 
purchased  the  "Five  Sisters"  (a  group  of  five  1854 
Uncirculated  Seated  dollars)  in  his  store  in  upstate 
New  York.  I  would  like  to  imagine  that  some  per¬ 
son  went  to  the  bank  in  1 854  and  one  of  the  tellers 
showed  him  the  new  dollars  that  had  just  been 
sent  to  the  bank.  Seeing  these  bright,  shiny  new 
dollars,  this  person  could  not  resist  buying  five  of 
them.  Somehow,  for  almost  1 30  years,  the  "Five 
Sisters"  stayed  together  until  my  friend  purchased 
them  in  1983. 

My  friend  kindly  allowed  me  to  study  and 
photograph  the  "Five  Sisters."  Immediately,  I 
noticed  that  the  number  "4"  on  all  of  the  "Sisters" 
was  recut  at  the  bottom  of  the  "4."  I  then  decid¬ 
ed  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  about  this  date. 

I  went  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  through  the  kind  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Elvira  Stefanelli  and  Cory  Gillilland,  I  was 
allowed  to  photograph  their  1854  dollar.  I  also 
went  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  where 
Richard  Doty  allowed  me  to  photograph  the 
Society's  1854  dollar. 

The  only  written  information  concerning  this 
date  that  I  was  able  to  find  is  as  follows:  Don 
Taxay,  in  Scott's  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and 
Encyclopedia  of  U.5.  Coins,  on  page  123,  under 
"1854  Dollars,"  states  the  following: 

''Dollars  1854-1857  always  found  weakly  struck 
on  head  and  parts  of  the  eagle." 

Jim  Osborne,  in  his  S//ver  Dollar  Encyclopedia, 
on  page  65,  states  as  follows: 

"The  1854  dollar  was  softly  struck  and  is  vir¬ 
tually  unknown  with  full  head  and  claw  details. 

It  is  probable  that  no  more  than  a  hundred  pieces 
exist  in  Mint  State,  which  means  that  the  collec¬ 
tors  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  finding  this 
issue  The  1854  Proofs  are  much  more  common 
than  a  regular  issue.” 

Bowers  &  Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc.,  in  their  public 
auction  sale  of  the  Austin  Collection,  on  page  1 6 
of  said  auction  catalogue,  in  describing  a  Choice 
Brilliant  Proof  1854  dollar,  has  the  following 
notation: 

Note  like  all  authentic  1854  Proof  dollars,  the 
present  example  has  a  triangular-shaped  mark  in 
the  field  at  the  upper  right  of  the  "5"  in  the  date. 


This  hallmark  was  caused  by  a  number  punch— 
perhaps  the  tip  of  a  "1"  or  "4"  numeral." 

Walter  Breen,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins,  on  page  97 
describes  the  1854  Proof  dollar  as  follows: 

"B-1  triangular  defect  at  the  base  above  and 
right  of  the  "5,"  possibly  serif  of  a  misplaced  "4"? 
Reverse  shattered  die  file  marks  slant  down  to  the 
right  in  the  field— two  plainest  in  first  white  stripe. 


Usually  weak  at  the  left  wing.  Less  rare  than 
smaller  silver." 

(Mr.  Breen  then  lists  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
as  possibly  having  an  example  of  this  Proof  1854 
dollar.) 

Accompanying  this  article  are  photographs  of, 
first,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  1854  dollar, 
followed  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society's 
dollar,  and  finally,  one  of  the  "Five  Sisters." 


I  direct  your  attention  to  the  edges,  rims,  den 
tides,  stars  and  hair  on  each  specimen.  The 
Smithsonian  specimen  has  wire  edges  and  broad, 
square  rims  with  big  denticles  that  do  not  merge 
with  the  field  below.  The  stars  are  very  distinct 
and  pointed  in  the  center  of  each  star,  and  clear¬ 
ly  show  distinct  separation  along  the  edges  of  the 
stars  as  they  meet  the  field.  The  hair  strands  are 
quite  distinct  as  well. 

The  A.N.S.  specimen  has  no  wire  edges,  the 
rims  are  not  as  broad  and  square,  and  there  is  not 
the  clear  and  concise  differentiation  where  the 
denticles  meet  the  field  as  in  the  Smithsonian 
specimen.  In  addition,  the  stars  in  the  center  are 
not  as  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  hair  has  lost  some 
of  its  detail  in  comparison  to  the  Smithsonian 
specimen. 

The  example  of  one  of  the  "Five  Sisters”  has 
a  rounded  rim  and  there  is  a  complete  loss  of  the 
edge  of  the  rim  as  it  meets  with  the  denticles  in 
many  areas.  The  denticles  seem  to  merge  with  the 
field,  showing  a  loss  of  detail.  There  is  also  a  loss 
of  detail  in  the  center  of  almost  all  of  the  stars, 
but  principally  relating  to  stars  numbered  10 
through  1 3.  The  hair  has  also  lost  much  of  its  detail 
as  well. 

Accompanying  this  article  are  enlargements  of 
the  dates  on  all  three  specimens.  The  Smithsonian 
specimen  clearly  has  the  triangular-shaped  defect 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  above  and  to  the  right  of 
the  "5"  as  described  by  Walter  Breen  and  David 
Bowers.  The  Smithsonian  coin  is  clearly  a  Proof. 

The  A.N.S.  specimen  is  missing  the  triangular¬ 
shaped  defect.  However,  a  comparison  of  all  three 
dates  indicates  that  all  of  these  coins  came  from 
the  same  die.  The  diagnostics  on  all  three  coins 
are  as  follows: 

Recut  "4"  at  the  base,  with  plunger-shaped  tail 
"4".  The  center  of  the  "1"  is  directly  below  the 
point  of  the  shield  above.  A  line  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  the  base  of  the  rock  along  the  left 
edge  of  the  lower  serif  of  the  "1 "  will  dissect  the 
denticle  below  on  the  upper  edge  (the  upper  edge 
of  the  denticle  being  that  portion  of  the  denticle 
closest  to  1 2:00).  A  line  drawn  perpendicular  from 
the  base  of  the  rock  along  the  right  edge  of  the 
lower  right  serif  of  the  "4"  will  dissect  the  below 
denticle  on  the  upper  edge.  The  distance  between 
the  base  of  the  rock  and  the  numbers  below  is 
Vi  mm. 

All  three  of  these  coins  seem  to  have  been 
struck  from  the  same  dies.  It  appears  that  the 
original  die  had  a  triangular  defect  below  the  base 
of  the  rock  and  above  the  "5".  As  the  dies  were 
used,  the  triangular  defect  disappeared,  either 
from  the  action  of  the  dies  or  from  being  polished 
after  use.  The  rims  of  the  die  became  less  wide 
as  the  die  was  used.  The  denticles  lost  their  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  the  stars  (particularly  stars 
numbered  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13)  lost  their  clarity 
as  the  dies  were  being  used  to  make  coins.  The 
hair  also  lost  definition  as  the  dies  were  worn. 

To  date,  I  have  not  found  any  other  die  for  the 
1854  Seated  dollar.  Of  course,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  if  another  die  existed,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  is  only  one  die  for  both  Proofs  and  business 
strikes.  Of  course,  if  anyone  were  to  find  another 
die,  I  would  be  most  interested.  Have  fun  with 
coins! 

Editorial  (from  QDB )  Note:  It  is  likely  that  the 
weak  star  centers  and  certain  of  the  other 
weaknesses  described  were  due  to  die  spacing— 
so  that  the  metal  did  not  fill  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  die.  To  prolong  die  life,  and  to  prevent 
" wire "  rims,  the  dies  were  spaced  farther  apart 
on  business  strikes  than  on  Proofs. 
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Question  and  Answer  Forum 


We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q  Das  id  Bowers  ( Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894),  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 


QUESTION:  The  following  letter,  which  we 
depart  from  tradition  and  print  in  medium 
(rather  than  bold)  type  due  to  its  length,  is  from 
R.H.W.,  an  Indiana  reader: 

"I  am  writing  you  with  a  loosely  framed  ques¬ 
tion  and  hope  that  you  may  find  the  time  to  re¬ 
spond.  I  would  like  to  know  your  current  thoughts 
on  why  the  design  was  changed  in  1 786  on  Ver¬ 
mont  coppers.  You  state  on  page  139,  last 
paragraph,  of  your  outstanding  book  The  History 
of  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection,  'In  1786  it  was  decided  that  the 
Vermont  coppers,  being  of  a  unique  design  not 
familiar  to  the  citizens  of  Vermont  or  surrounding 
states,  did  not  circulate  as  well  as  they  would  have 
if  the  design  had  been  a  more  standard  motif.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  new  obverses  and  reverses  were 
adopted.'  You  also  make  this  same  statement  on 
page  126  of  The  Garrett  Collection,  Sale  One- 1979 
Auction  Catalogue. 

"Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  issue  number 
103  of  Penny  Wise,  pages  222  through  227.  This 
article  entitled  'The  Republic  of  Vermont— From 
Landscape  to  Bust!  Why??'  by  Roy  E.  Bonjour  ad¬ 
dresses  my  question  but  arrives  at  a  different  con¬ 
clusion  than  stated  in  either  of  your  two  previous 
referenced  works.  Mr.  Bonjour  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  'Over  the  years,  a  widely  held  and 
seemingly  unquestioned  explanation  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  numismatic  community— basically, 
it  was  felt  that  the  landscape  design  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Vermont  and  the 
neighboring  states...  By  1786,  the  United  States 
was  mired  in  a  deep  depression.  The  central 
government,  having  few  powers,  was  unable  to 
solve  its  domestic  and  foreign  problems.  The  deb¬ 
tor  classes  bombarded  the  state  legislatures  for 
relief;  and  due  to  their  pressures,  half  of  the  states 
issued  paper  money.  The  results  of  this  fiscal  ir¬ 
responsibility  were  to  drive  the  remaining  specie 
out  of  circulation.  Stepping  in  to  fill  this  shortage 
of  small  change,  the  states  of  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  issued  their 
own  coppers.  Also  rushing  in  to  fill  this  void  were 
local  counterfeiters. 

"  'Sixteen  months  after  Harmon  had  been  given 
permission  to  coin  coppers,  there  was  still  a  great 
scarcity  in  Vermont.  When  he  petitioned  the  Ver¬ 
mont  legislature  for  an  extension  of  his  contract 
(October  23,  1786),  he  stated:  '...your  petitioner 
fHarmon)  conceives  that  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  circulating  medium  the  coinage  of  coppers 
within  this  state  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
public..,' 

"  With  such  a  shortage  of  coins  still  present, 
why  then  were  the  people  of  Vermont  so 
persnickety?  The  coins  had  been  approved  by 
their  state  legislature  and  they  certainly  had  more 
egality  behind  them  than  the  coppers  issued  by 


the  counterfeiters  or  the  tokens  which  were  cir¬ 
culating  at  the  time.  Throughout  the  whole  United 
States,  there  were  cries  for  more  money  to  be  put 
into  circulation.  Why  would  Vermont  reject 
something  for  which  there  was  a  burning  need? 

"  'It  has  been  stated  that  the  design  on  the  Ver¬ 
mont  coppers  had  been  found  to  be 
objectionable— that  it  did  not  contain  the  familiar 
style  of  the  British  halfpenny.  An  obviously 
overlooked  point,  however,  was  that  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  issued  coins  which 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  British  coin— yet  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  coppers  seemed 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  circulating.  It  could  be  said 
that  they  were  accepted  because  they  were 
heavier.  This  is  true,  but  Vermont  changed  the 
design,  not  the  weight... 

"  'It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  dies  for  the 
landscape-type  obverses  were  made  in  New  York 
City  by  William  Coley.  He  produced  eleven  dies 
(six  obverses,  five  reverses)  during  the  sixteen 
months  that  the  landscape-types  were  the  approved 
designs.  However,  none  of  these  dies  seemed  to 
have  lasted  for  a  long  run.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  you  consider  the  poor  quality  of  the  local 
copper  which  was  used.  It  must  have  had 
disasterous  effects  upon  the  dies.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  that  if  Harmon  were  to  recoup  his  money, 
he  would  have  to  find  a  way  of  acquiring  more 
dies  at  a  faster  pace...  At  the  same  time  that  Har¬ 
mon  was  producing  the  Vermont  landscape-type 
corns,  Abel  Buell  was  making  dies  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  coining  coppers  in  Connecticut.  Buell 
had  developed  a  new  technique  which  was  years 
ahead  of  its  time.  The  dies  that  he  produced  in 
1786  were  complete  in  all  respects,  they  contained 
all  the  design  features  including  the  legend  and 
the  date.  Undoubtedly,  the  cost  savings  could  be 
great  if  the  technique  were  perfected. 

"  'I  believe  that  Harmon  had  learned  of  Buell's 
method  and  had  envisioned  its  application  to  his 
own  operation.  The  only  problem  was  that  the 
coins  of  Connecticut  were  different  from  those  of 
Vermont— they  were  of  a  more  conventional 
design,  i.e.  resembling  the  British  halfpenny.  Har¬ 
mon  would  have  to  have  a  design  change  if  he 
were  to  receive  Buell's  assistance  (Buell  might 
have  even  agreed  to  produce  the  dies).  I  feel  that 
this,  then,  was  the  primary  motivation  for  the  new 
design  which  the  Vermont  legislature  approved 
on  October  24,  1786... 

"  'Unfortunately,  there  is  no  factual  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  support  the  rejected  design 
theory.  I  have  not  found  a  document  which  sup¬ 
ports  my  supposition.  However,  I  have  used  all 
the  materials  that  are  currently  known  and  I  have 
reconstructed  the  events  and  I  believe  that  they 
transpired.  I  feel  that  the  circumstantial  evidence 
gives  greater  credence  to  my  supposition.' 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Bonjour's  supposi¬ 
tion?  After  reading  and  thinking  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  his  article,  I  feel  that  he  makes  a  very  plausi¬ 
ble  argument.  I  find  the  whole  field  of  Vermont 
coppers  quite  fascinating  and  hope  that  you  will 
share  your  thoughts  on  this  subject.  I  seem  to 
remember  reading  in  one  of  your  Rare  Coin 


Reviews  that  you  were  planning  to  publish  a  book 
on  Vermont  coppers  in  1985.  I  certainly  hope  this 
is  the  case  and  look  forward  to  its  early  release. 
Please  accept  my  compliments  on  another 
outstanding  effort  in  your  most  recent  book 
United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor.  I  participate  in  your 
Collection  Portfolio  Program  and  as  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  guess  I  collect  colonial  coins. 

"Perhaps  you  or  Tom  Becker  would  be  kind 
enough  to  help  me  out?  I  am  trying  to  accumulate 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  Vermont  cop¬ 
per  coins.  I  know  Mr.  Bressett  wrote  an  article  en¬ 
titled  'Vermont  Copper  Coinage,'  ANS  Studies  on 
Money  and  Early  America,  pages  173-198,  1976. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  your  firm  could 
procure  a  copy  of  this  book  for  me  as  I  would  be 
pleased  to  purchase  it  through  your  book  depart¬ 
ment.  I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
recommend  any  additional  reading  material  on 
the  subject  of  Vermont  coppers.  I  have  read  your 
books,  Crosby,  and  Ryder.  Thanks  for  taking  the 
time  to  read  this  letter  and  I  hope  things  are  go¬ 
ing  well  for  you  in  New  Hampshire." 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  your  letter.  In  some 
future  time  I  would  like  to  do  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Vermont  copper  coins.  I  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  data  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  1785  and  1786,  when  thefirst  Vermont  cop¬ 
pers  were  produced,  literacy  was  not  widespread 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States.  Very  few 
people  had  more  than  a  basic  elementary  school 
education.  High  school  was  something  reserved 
for  "special"  people  who  did  not  have  to  work 
on  farms  and  who  could  afford  to  go.  I  doubt  if 
there  were  free  high  schools  in  Vermont  for  ad¬ 
vanced  grades  back  at  that  time.  I  know  that  it 
was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  present  century  that 
high  schools  became  a  reality  in  my  own  state, 
New  Hampshire.  Before  that  one  had  to  go  to 
academies,  which  were  not  local  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Sometimes  fees  were  charged  for  this  (but 
other  academies  were  free). 

Addressing  the  points  of  your  letter,  while  it  is 
true  that  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  issued 
coins  that  did  not  resemble  British  halfpence, 
these  were  done  at  a  later  time— or  at  the  same 
time— that  the  Vermont  change  was  made.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  when  the  landscape  style  Vermont 
motif  was  dropped  in  the  Vermont  series  in  1 786 
the  Vermont  coiners  were  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  experience  registered  by  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts.  Indeed,  Massachusetts  coins  were 
not  issued  until  a  couple  years  later. 

While  it  could  be  that  William  Coley  produced 
dies  in  New  York  City,  we  are  back  at  one  of  those 
"generally  accepted"  situations.  Sometimes  what 
one  person  thinks  might  be  an  idea,  then  changes 
to  a  theory,  and  then  finally  emerges  as  a  generally 
accepted  fact.  If  one  digs  below  the  surface,  little 
if  any  documentation  can  be  found.  There  is  some 
die-linkage  and  punch-linkage  among  various 
coins,  as  Eric  P.  Newman  and  others  have  writ¬ 
ten,  but  I  am  not  particularly  aware  that  the 
physical  identities  of  the  various  die  engravers 
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have  been  pinpointed  in  every  instance  with  un¬ 
failing  accuracy.  It  could  be  that  tools  were  in¬ 
terchanged  among  individuals.  And,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suspect  that 
journeymen  diecutters  might  have  gone  to  Ver¬ 
mont  itself.  I  am  not  aware  that  making  dies  back 
then  was  particularly  expensive.  In  any  event,  the 
quantity  of  Vermont  dies  was  not  particularly  large 
in  relation  to  the  coinage.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many,  many  thousands  of  “landscape"  type  Ver¬ 
mont  coppers  were  struck  from  a  relatively  small 
number  of  die  pairs.  I  am  sure  that  Buell  would 
have  engraved  whatever  he  was  asked  to  do.  It 
further  seems  to  me  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  coinage  would  not  change  the  design  simply 
because  they  could  have  dies  made  more  cheap¬ 
ly.  Certainly  die  cutting  was  not  the  major  ex¬ 
pense,  when  one  considers  labor,  metal,  and  so 
on.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Vermont  design 
change  would  have  been  decided  upon  first,  then 
perhaps  a  new  diecutter  would  be  enlisted. 

The  number  of  dies  made  in  1786  and  1787  was 
not  that  great.  If,  following  the  changeover,  many 
dozens  of  die  pairs  had  been  created,  this  might 
point  to  a  mass  production.  However,  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  For  example,  the 
only  Bust  Left  dies  of  1786  are  Ryder-10  and 
Ryder-11.  The  “Baby  Head”  seems  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  of  cat.  Among  the  later  1787  and 
1 788  coinages  the  dies  have  numerous  differences 
and  are  not  stereotyped.  Each  was  made  in¬ 
dividually,  using  design,  letter,  and  number 
punches. 

The  Bressett  article  appears  in  the  book  you 
mention,  and  the  best  place  to  get  this  would  be 
to  apply  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
155th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 
Please  feel  free  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference. 

I  believe  they  still  have  copies  in  stock. 

If  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Colonial  Newslet¬ 
ter,  I  recommend  that  you  do  this.  There  is  much, 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  Vermont  cop¬ 
pers  there. 

I  believe  that  any  work  on  Vermont  copper 
coins  will  have  to  be  at  least  partly  theoretical. 
The  true  answers  will  never  be  known. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  an  1877-S  half  dollar  that 
shows  only  part  of  the  drapery  at  the  elbow. 
How  rare  is  this?  I  suspect  it  is  worth  a  great 
premium  over  a  regular  with-drapery  variety,  for 
I  understand  that  as  a  “type”  coin  the  no¬ 
drapery  half  dollars  are  very  expensive,  although 
quotations  I  have  seen  have  referred  to  the  1839 
(not  1877-S)  half  dollars  without  drapery.  What 
information  can  you  provide?  — A.M.F. 

ANSWER:  So  far  as  the  formation  of  "type"  sets 
goes,  the  1877-S  half  dollar  bears  no  relation  to 
the  1839  half  dollar  without  drapery.  In  the  1830s 
the  initial  Liberty  Seated  hubs  did  not  have  the 
drapery  feature  as  part  of  the  original  design.  Thus, 
in  various  series,  drapery  was  not  present  at  the 
elbow  on  certain  issues  up  through  1840,  with 
1839-1840  being  a  transitional  period.  Then  the 
basic  design  was  changed,  drapery  was  added  to 
the  hub,  and  issues  after  that  point  were  made 
with  drapery  as  a  standard  feature. 

The  drapery,  however,  was  a  shallow  feature 
of  the  dies  and  on  the  finished  coins.  When  the 
production  die  was  made  by  impressing  the 
master  die  or  hub  into  it,  if  the  impression  was 
not  made  with  sufficient  force  or  depth,  the 
shallow  areas— including  the  drapery— were  apt 
to  be  weakly  defined. 

Most  draperyless  coins  minted  after  1 840  were 
not  the  result  of  die-making  but,  rather,  stemm¬ 
ed  from  resurfacing  of  the  dies  at  a  later  time.  As 
dies  became  worn  or  suffered  injuries  (such  as 


clash  marks  from  coming  together  without  an  in¬ 
tervening  planchet),  they  were  often  rendered  fit 
for  further  use  by  regrinding  the  surfaces.  This 
regrinding  process  removed  certain  details  in  low 
relief,  and  the  drapery  feature  was  one  of  the  first 
to  go.  This  accounts,  for  example,  for  the  1845-0 
without  drapery  half  dollar  (which  has  been  listed 
in  standard  reference  books)  and  your  1877-S  half 
dollar.  The  1877-S,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  different 
stages— including  partial  drapery  (as  you  have)  and 
without  any  drapery  at  all.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  issues  without  drapery  are  about 
three  times  rarer  than  those  having  the  drapery 
feature. 

A  collector  desiring  to  illustrate  the  no-drapery 
design  type  in  the  half  dollar  series  would  be 
satisfied  only  with  an  1839— the  variety  struck  ear¬ 
ly  in  1839  without  drapery  from  the  elbow.  Later 
1 839  half  dollars  as  well  as  all  other  issues  through 
the  end  of  the  Liberty  Seated  type  in  1891  were 
intended  to  have  drapery,  and  most  of  them  do, 
unless  the  die  striking  them  was  not  perfect,  in 
which  instance  a  piece  struck  from  an  impaired 
die  would  lack  the  drapery  feature. 

Various  other  later  Liberty  Seated  issues  are  oc¬ 
casionally  seen  without  drapery.  In  Coin  World, 
December  12,  1984,  page  78,  Marilyn  Tiernan, 
who  supervises  the  “Collectors'  Clearinghouse" 
feature,  quotes  an  article  by  William  B.  Bugert, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gobrecht  Journal,  noting 
that  such  issues  as  1845-0,  1846-0,  1853-0, 
1855-S,  1856-S,  1858,  1858-0,  1861-0,  1865, 
1869-S,  1870-CC,  1873  with  arrows,  1877  and 
1878-S  are  sometimes  seen  draperyless. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  had  not  seen  an  issue  of  your 
“Rare  Coin  Review"  since  1981,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  get  your  last  issue.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  your  publication  is  a  “must"  for  me, 
and  this  time  I  will  not  let  my  subscription  expire. 

I  have  a  question  for  you:  Is  there  a  source 
that  I  might  turn  to  in  order  to  find  the  survival 
rates  of  type  coins,  especially  the  scarcer  ones? 
How  do  I  know  how  many  1 796  quarter  dollars, 
1793  wreath  cents,  Gobrecht  dollars,  etc.  that 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  collectors?  This  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  very  valuable  to  me.  — S.D. 

ANSWER:  Right  now  there  is  no  source  to  turn 
to  for  most  series.  There  are  exceptions,  however. 
For  example,  among  half  cents  and  large  cents, 
the  excellent  books  by  Breen  and  Sheldon  (with 
supplements  to  the  Sheldon  book)  give  rarity 
ratings  and  Condition  Census  information.  Brief¬ 
ly  stated,  the  Condition  Census  lists  in  numerical 
terms  (MS-60,  and  so  on)  the  grades  of  the  top 
six  best  pieces  seen  by  authorities  in  the  field. 
Thus,  the  Condition  Census  for  a  given  large  cent 
variety  might  be  60-60-60-55-50-50.  This  means 
that  there  are  three  MS-60  pieces,  one  AU-55,  and 
two  AU-50  pieces  representing  the  finest  known. 
Such  figures  are  subject  to  change,  and  time  and 
time  again  collectors  have  reexamined  pieces  and 
have  regraded  them  higher  or  lower.  Further,  ad¬ 
ditional  discoveries  change  the  ratings  from  time 
to  time.  Once  someone  observes  an  area,  more 
specimens  are  apt  to  come  to  light. 

The  Condition  Census  ooints  out  that  the 
number  of  pieces  known  should  be  divided  into 
grades.  For  example,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  about 
the  rarity  of  an  1837  silver  quarter,  I  would  tell 
you  that  the  issue  is  not  particularly  elusive  and 
that  you  should  have  no  trouble  finding  one. 
Given  the  budget  and  inclination,  several  hundred 
pieces  could  be  yours  over  a  period  of  years. 
However,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  how  rare  an 
MS-65  1837  quarter  is,  I  would  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  significant  rarity,  and  that  it  might  be  the  case 


that  during  the  next  10  years  you  might  not  have 
the  chance  to  buy  even  a  single  piece! 

My  series  of  books,  of  which  Copper  Coins  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  has 
been  in  print  for  some  time  and  of  which  the  latest 
book,  US  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  has  just 
been  printed,  will  give  information  concerning  the 
availability  of  types  in  different  grades.  The  sub¬ 
ject  in  general  is  a  large  one,  and  apart  from  refer¬ 
ring  you  to  my  own  books  (as  they  become 
available)  as  well  as  certain  standard  works  in 
print— notably  the  Breen  and  Sheldon  works 
cited— you  are  "on  your  own,"  although  I  note 
that  the  Monthly  Summary  of  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter  occasionally  has  articles  on  rarity  (as 
do  certain  privately-issued  newsletters),  and  that 
there  are  several  excellent  references  available  on 
the  subject  of  silver  dollars  of  the  1878-1935  years. 

Often  some  homework  in  the  form  of  making 
a  card  index  and  jotting  down  auction  ap¬ 
pearances  will  be  helpful,  as  will  notations  of  ap¬ 
pearances  in  prices  realized  lists. 

You  specifically  asked  about  1793  wreath  cents. 
This  information  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Sheldon's 
Penny  Whimsy,  copies  of  which  are  offered  in  the 
book  section  of  the  present  catalogue.  The  1796 
quarter  is  fairly  scarce  in  all  grades,  as  the  mint¬ 
age  of  6,146  would  indicate.  As  this  was  the  first 
year  of  issue,  a  number  of  Uncirculated  pieces 
have  survived,  so  if  you  have  the  budget,  you 
should  be  able  to  get  one  of  these  over  a  period 
of  time.  Considering  pieces  in  all  grades,  from 
worn  nearly  smooth  (Fair)  to  Uncirculated,  I 
would  estimate  that  several  hundred  pieces  sur¬ 
vive,  perhaps  400  to  600.  Most  show  signs  of  wear 
and  are  in  the  general  range  from  Good  through 
Very  Fine.  However,  the  demand  for  such  coins 
is  nothing  less  than  spectacular,  as  anyone  aspir¬ 
ing  to  have  a  truly  complete  set  of  United  States 
silver  types  must  own  one.  Thus,  examples  are 
justifiably  expensive. 

Concerning  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollars,  it  is 
believed  that  1,600  of  these  were  struck.  Although 
they  were  designated  as  patterns,  most  of  them 
were  put  into  circulation  where  they  saw  com¬ 
mercial  service.  All  were  originally  struck  in  Proof 
preservation,  so  pieces  known  today  are  either 
Proofs  or  impaired  Proofs,  although  some  of  them 
have  been  worn  down  to  lower  grades  such  as 
Fine  and  Very  Fine. 

Choice  Proof  (Proof-65)  examples  are  rare,  and 
I  estimate  that  fewer  than  100  exist.  Beyond  that, 

I  estimate  that  as  many  as  several  hundred  in  lesser 
grades  can  be  found,  primarily  impaired  Proof- 50 
through  Proof-63.  All  in  all,  the  issue  is  about  as 
rare  as  the  1796  quarter  just  described. 
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REKINDLES  HIS  INTEREST 

“Although  I  cannot  afford  much  at  this  time, 

I  enjoy  your  Rare  Coin  Review  immensely  and 
would  feel  lost  without  it.  Keep  up  the  excellent 
job  you  are  doing.  I  was  starting  to  lose  interest 
in  coins  until  I  read  (thoroughly,  I  might  add)  your 
latest  Review  this  weekend.  Now  I'm  all  fired  up 
again!  — R.W.K. 

*  *  * 


-51- 


QUESTION:  I  have  a  trivia  question.  A  long 
time  ago  I  remember  reading  somewhere  that 
a  dollar  sign  with  one  vertical  stroke  referred  to 
dollars  but  a  dollar  sign  with  two  vertical  strokes 
referred  to  some  other  unit  of  currency.  Can  you 
verify  this  and  specify  the  currency?  My  apologies 
for  breaking  the  trivia  rules — I  don't  know  the 
answers!  Here  is  one  more  "how  I  got  started" 
storv  for  your  collection.  At  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  I  was  not  a  collector,  just  a  miser.  One  day 
while  looking  through  my  vast  hoard  of  Lincoln 
cents,  probably  all  of  two  dollars'  worth  of  them, 

I  noticed  that  years  were  on  them.  Pleased  with 
my  discovery,  I  lined  them  up  in  chronological 
order.  When  dad  got  home,  I  showed  him  what 
I  had.  He  didn't  seem  impressed,  but  the  next 
day  he  brought  home  my  first  Whitman  album. 
I've  never  recovered!  — P.A.J. 

ANSWER:  I  have  not  heard  that  one  about  the 
dollar  sign  before,  so  if  any  Rare  Coin  Review 
reader  has  an  answer,  I  invite  a  response. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  been  looking  through  your 
auction  catalogue  for  the  Sieck  and  Harte  Col¬ 
lections  (1984)  and  have  a  question  to  ask.  Many 
times  in  auction  catalogues  I  have  seen  you  refer 
to  wear  on  a  coin  which  takes  it  out  of  the  Un¬ 
circulated  class,  and  comment  how  the  old  time 
dealers  used  to  call  it  "cabinet  friction"  and  not 
wear  on  the  coin.  And  yet  in  the  Sieck-Harte 
catalogue  you  indicate  that  certain  coins  may 
have  friction  and  yet  still  be  Uncirculated. 

For  example,  Lot  147  is  an  1876  $5  piece 
graded  MS-63  which  has  some  friction.  Another 
example  is  Lot  1062,  an  1897  half  dollar  which 
is  graded  as  Proof-65  but  which  has  some  slide 
marks  on  Liberty's  cheek.  Perhaps  I  am  just  con¬ 
fusing  my  terminology,  but  are  slide  marks 
caused  by  placing  the  coin  in  a  holder,  which 
rubs  the  highest  points  of  the  coin?  Why  would 
this  not  reduce  the  grade  to  AU? 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  shed  some 
light  on  this  issue.  And,  in  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  this  letter,  if  you  have  an  incrediably 
flawless  MS-65  coin  and  you  scratch  it  across  the 
face  with  a  pin,  is  it  now  an  MS-65  coin  with  a 
scratch  across  the  face  or  is  it  an  AU  coin?  Or 
both? 

I  am  sorry  if  this  question  is  elementary,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  disturb  you.  I  am  afraid  I  just 
caught  a  "question  bug"  while  perusing  the 
catalogue  and  thought  I  would  seek  out  some 
expertise.  If  the  opportunity  arises,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  response.  — R.M. 

ANSWER:  The  only  reason  that  any  coin  is  not 
called  MS-70  (absolute  perfection)  is  that  it  has 
some  evidence  of  contact.  This  evidence  of  con¬ 
tact  can  occur  numerous  ways  and  have  many 
variations.  Sometimes  a  coin  can  show  nicks, 
sometimes  minor  lines,  sometimes  minor  friction. 
The  degree  of  such  marks  is  what  determines 
whether  a  piece  is  MS-67,  or  MS-65,  or  MS-63, 
or  MS-60.  An  MS-60  coin  is  one  which  shows  a 
fairly  extensive  number  of  marks. 

A  coin  can  meet  the  current  criteria  for  "Un¬ 
circulated"  and  still  have  marks,  as  the  standard 
grading  references  note.  Once  a  coin  is  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  is  fingered,  handled,  subject  to  at¬ 
mospheric  considerations,  and  so  on,  then  it 
begins  to  wear.  The  surfaces  acquire  friction  in 
the  fields  and,  in  general,  the  lustre  is  lost. 
Technically  speaking,  there  is  no  way  to  know 
whether  a  piece  described  as  "MS-60"  got  that 
way  from  being  handled  in  a  mint  bag  (and  thus 
is  "Uncirculated"  for  it  has  never  been  in  actual 
circulation)  or  whether  it  spent  "a  couple  days 
in  circulation."  Appearance  is  what  makes  the 
difference 


A  Proof  coin  that  has  a  few  tiny  slide  marks  on 
the  cheek,  but  a  piece  which  has  virtually  perfect 
fields,  can  be  designated  as,  for  example, 
Proof-65.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  coin  to  call 
it,  for  example,  Proof-55,  for  such  a  designation 
would  imply  that  the  fields  are  generally  scuffed 
and  show  signs  of  wear  or  contact.  There  is  no 
precise  terminology,  so  for  this  reason  the  exact 
nature  of  a  situation— "slide  marks,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  best  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 

If  one  had  an  "incredibly  flawless"  MS-70  coin 
(I  say  MS-70,  for  MS-67,  your  example,  is  not 
flawless,  per  accepted  definitions),  and  then  it 
were  to  have  a  pin  scratch  on  the  obverse,  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  description  would  be  something  like 
this: 

"Here  is  a  piece  which  is  very  difficult  to  grade. 
From  the  standpoint  of  value,  it  is  probably  worth 
what  an  MS-65  coin  would  bring.  In  actual  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  piece  is  MS-70  except  for  a  pin 
scratch  extending  across  the  face.  We  recommend 
examining  the  piece  in  person." 

By  such  a  description,  one  could  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  fields,  high  parts,  and  all  other 
parts  are  flawless,  except  for  the  pin  scratch.  In 
your  mind's  eye  you  would  know  what  to  expect. 
I  have  always  felt  that  in  auction  catalogues  ex¬ 
tended  descriptions  are  the  best  in  special 
situations. 

Part  of  the  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  grading  system,  a  specific 
number  such  as  MS-65  is  supposed  to  convey  all 
sorts  of  meaning.  In  reality,  coins  have  "per¬ 
sonalities"  and  many  different  characteristics.  A 
coin  can  be  lightly  struck  or  sharply  struck,  can 
have  deep  toning  or  no  toning  at  all,  it  can  be  on 
a  perfect  planchet  or  a  planchet  with  some  ir¬ 
regularities,  it  can  have  different  degrees  of  con¬ 
tact  marks. 

Expanding  on  the  latter— contact  marks— the 
situation  is  subjective.  For  example,  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  if  a  silver  dollar  has  50  tiny  contact 
marks  it  might  be  a  better-looking  coin  and  a 
higher-graded  coin  than  a  piece  which  has  20 
heavy  or  disfiguring  contact  marks.  And,  then 
there  is  the  situation  as  to  the  placing  of  the  con¬ 
tact  marks.  A  few  hefty  contact  marks  right  on  the 
face  of  Miss  Liberty,  or  on  a  date  numeral,  or  on 
the  mintmark  would  adversely  affect  the  coin's 
value,  in  comparison  to  the  situation  if  the  same 
number  of  marks  were  hidden  in  the  hair  or  on 
the  eagle's  wing  feathers. 

Back  to  the  "friction"  situation,  it  is  the  case 
that  gold  coins,  silver  dollars,  and  other  pieces 
which  were  commonly  kept  in  bags  for  long 
periods  of  time  ages  ago,  will  have  some  friction 
from  coin-to-coin  contact.  Such  friction  typically 
occurs  on  the  very  high  spots  and  not  in  the  fields. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  which  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  and  hand-to-hand  commerce  will  show 
rubbing  and  lack  of  lustre  in  the  fields  (as  well  as 
the  high  spots).  Again,  there  is  no  precise 
definition. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Back  in  the  1950s  I  bought  quite 
a  few  coins  from  you.  You  may  recall  that  I  put 
together  a  set  of  Mercury  dimes  and  buffalo 
nickels.  I  have  been  away  from  the  coin  hobby 
ever  since  then  but  have  just  reawakened  my  in¬ 
terest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  price  increases  in  some 
series,  particularly  silver  dollars.  Do  you  feel  that 
there  are  any  good  values  left  in  numismatics, 
or  are  the  days  of  long  ago  lost  forever?  I  want 
to  get  involved  in  coins,  but  I  still  think  about 
what  I  should  have  bought  from  you  "way  back 
when."  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  buy  more  than  I  did. 
—  E.l. 


ANSWER:  While  it  is  nice  to  think  about  the 
"good  old  days,"  the  fact  remains  that  those  days 
are  gone  forever,  and  things  cannot  be  the  same. 
If  one  considers  expenditures  and  follows  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  one  should  not  buy 
gasoline  now  that  it  is  no  longer  30c  per  gallon, 
one  should  not  buy  a  new  three-bedroom  home 
now  that  one  can  no  longer  buy  these  for  $20,000, 
and  so  on.  The  world  has  changed,  and  numisma¬ 
tics  has  changed  along  with  it. 

Today  there  are  many  people  successfully  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  stocks,  commodities,  real  estate, 
and  other  things— at  today's  prices.  So  it  goes  with 
coins.  Following  a  personal  interest  in  Moxie,  the 
old-time  soft  drink,  I  acquired  a  hand-held  card¬ 
board  fan,  a  colorful  item  picturing  Muriel 
Ostriche,  an  old-time  movie  star.  The  price  paid 
was  $55.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  if  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  20  years  ago— but  I  wasn't  collecting 
such  things  back  then— it  probably  would  have 
cost  all  of  50c  or  a  dollar!  The  question  was  sim¬ 
ple:  did  I  want  to  own  it  or  not?  If  I  did,  the  price 
was  $55.  If  I  didn't,  I  could  go  on  wishing  that 
I  had  bought  one  20  years  ago.  The  purchase  was 
completed,  and  I  am  happy  I  own  it  (you  will  see 
it  pictured  on  the  back  of  my  new  book  U.S. 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  which  also 
discusses  things  that  used  to  cost  a  nickel,  in¬ 
cluding  Moxie!). 

My  recommendation  is  that  you  swim  with  the 
current,  and  take  prices  for  what  they  are.  While 
prices  across  the  board  have  gone  up,  some  have 
gone  up  less  than  others.  I  have  pointed  out  a 
number  of  times  in  recent  catalogues  that  colonial 
and  early  American  coins  are  no  more  expensive 
now  than  they  were  five  to  ten  years  ago  in  some 
instances  (although  they  probably  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  they  were  back  in  the  1950s  when 
you  were  last  collecting).  A  relatively  small  expen¬ 
diture  can  go  a  long  way  toward  forming  a  nice 
collection.  An  query  in  the  present  Question  and 
Answer  Forum  discusses  large  cents  of  the 
1816-1857  years,  and  my  reply  notes  that  there 
were  some  excellent  values  to  be  had  among  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  to  AU  pieces  dated  in  the  1820s. 

One  way  you  can  spot  some  interesting  areas 
to  collect  would  be  to  take  a  copy  of  a  current 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  and  compare 
it  to  one  of  25  years  ago.  Then  consider  the  items 
that  have  gone  up  in  value  the  least.  This  would 
give  you  more  value  for  your  money  in  terms  of 
the  market  you  remember.  However,  if  a  piece 
has  not  gone  up  in  value,  it  may  be  that  there  is 
little  collector  interest  in  it.  This  may  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  you  if  collector  interest  were  to 
materialize  in  the  future.  However,  if  it  is  simply 
an  area  which  is  not  interesting  in  the  collectors, 
then  the  series  may  languish  for  the  next  25  years. 

Having  been  in  the  market  back  then  and  also 
in  the  market  now,  I  feel  that  there  are  as  many 
opportunities  in  numismatics  now  as  there  ever 
were.  Sure,  prices  are  higher,  but  the  market  is 
wider,  and  when  you  sell  your  coins  there  will 
be  more  people  competing  for  your  material  then 
there  would  have  been  back  in  the  1950s.  As 
noted,  the  same  analogy  can  be  drawn  to  real 
estate  and  other  areas. 

I  invite  you  to  become  re-involved  in 
numismatics.  It  is  a  great  hobby,  and  today  there 
are  more  interesting  reference  books,  more  clubs 
to  join,  more  events  to  attend,  more  auctions  to 
bid  in,  more  price  lists  to  choose  from,  and,  as 
noted,  more  opportunities  than  ever! 

*  *  * 
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QUESTION:  Slowly  but  surely  I've  assembled 
an  MS-65  commemorative  set  lacking  only  nine 
pieces,  including  my  favorite  in  the  entire 
series — the  1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  helping  me  to  find  an  MS-65 
Lincoln-lllinois;  a  nicely  toned  piece  would  be 
ideal.  I  am  in  no  hurry  but  certainly  hope  to  find 
a  nice  piece  before  the  price  skyrockets. 

"Here  is  a  possible  question  for  your  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  Forum  in  your  "Rare  Coin 
Review" — How  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  MS-63  and  MS-65  specimens  of  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar — an  incredibly 
weakly  struck  and  low-relief  design? 

Having  studied  the  commemoratives  careful¬ 
ly,  I  feel  confident  in  grading  all  except  the  Ses¬ 
quicentennial.  I  note  that  you  offer  an  MS-65 
piece  in  a  recent  "Rare  Coin  Review,"  but  I  do 
not  feel  comfortable  ordering  any  coin  I  cannot 
fairly  grade  myself.  Your  opinion  would  be  more 
valuable  to  me  than  anyone  else's  in  this  regard. 
What  do  you  have  to  say?  I  have  never  seen  a 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  with  the  kind  of  eye 
appeal  normally  associated  with  the  MS-65 
grade."  — R.H. 

ANSWER:  As  you  say,  the  design  of  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  is  in  low  relief,  and 
because  of  this  specimens  appear  to  be  weakly 
struck.  Thus,  even  the  finest  example  is  apt  to  be 
rather  indistinct.  As  indistinctness  is  often 
associated  with  wear,  and  as  sharpness  is 
associated  with  Uncirculated  coins,  the  piece  has 
become  confusing  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Added 
to  the  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  highest  part 
on  the  obverse— the  cheek— is  apt  to  be  granular 
or  finely  porous  in,  appearance. 

As  MS-65  coins  are  those  which  are  fully  Un¬ 
circulated  but  which  have  a  small  number 
(undefined  in  the  literature)  of  bagmarks  or  con¬ 
tact  marks,  the  best  way  to  grade  them  is  to  take 
out  a  glass  and  study  the  surface.  Is  there  mint 
frost  in  all  areas,  including  the  higher  spots?  Are 
there  many  bagmarks?  If  the  piece  is  fully  frosty 
and  has  a  minimum  of  bagmarks  and  has  not  been 
polished  (for  some  reason,  many  pieces  of  this 
issue  were  polished  years  ago),  then  it  may  be  a 
candidate  for  MS-65.  The  distinction  is  difficult  to 
define  in  print— experience  counts! 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  the  type  of  precise 
answer  you  would  like  to  receive,  but,  then,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  medium  of 
print  the  definitions  of  any  silver  series  among 
such  grades  as  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65,  and  MS-67. 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  your  essay 
"All  About  Auction  Sales"  in  your  recent  Milton 
G.  Cohen  Collection  auction  catalogue  issued  by 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  I  wonder 
if  you  think  the  time  is  coming  to  bring 
technology  to  the  auction  floor. 

Something  like  the  electronic  dashboard  of  an 
automobile  could  be  designed  to  provide  each 
floor  bidder  with  the  proper  lot  number,  the 
opening,  and  successful  bid  for  each  lot.  The  one 
who  kept  his  finger  on  the  "bidding  button" 
would  be  the  successful  bidder,  if  the  bidder  kept 
it  there  to  the  end.  Perhaps  the  cost  of  such  a 
system  could  be  shared  with  other  auction  firms. 
—  H.L.H. 

ANSWER:  I  am  not  sure  that  an  electronic 
"dashboard"  would  be  desirable,  for  one  of  the 
"fun"  things  about  attending  an  auction  sale  is 
the  personal  element.  If  it  were  to  be  computer¬ 
ized,  it  might  lose  its  appeal  and  charm.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  excitement,  seeing 
other  people  raising  their  hands  and  competing 
for  a  coin,  and  other  "atmosphere"  contribute 
to  the  auction  scene  as  we  know  it  today.  If 


everything  were  mechanized  and  kept  secret,  no 
one  would  be  able  to  find  out  who  was  bidding 
on  what,  and  I  feel  that  the  prices  realized  might 
suffer  (with  unfortunate  consequences  to  con¬ 
signors).  One  nice  thing  about  an  auction  today 
is  that  it  is  an  "open"  situation,  so  an  astute 
observer  can  see  what  is  going  on. 

We  are  receptive  to  the  changing  world  of 
technology,  grudgingly  realizing  that  computers 
effect  many  savings  in  such  areas  as  record¬ 
keeping  and  billing,  but  still  at  present  at  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  we  all  feel  that  the 
personal  element  is  a  strong  key  to  our  outstand¬ 
ing  auction  success,  and  for  the  moment  we  will 
keep  the  in-person  action  on  the  bidding  floor  as 
personal  as  possible.  Your  thoughts  are  ap¬ 
preciated,  however. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  On  occasion  I  come  across  a  coin 
for  which  I  am  unable  to  determine  if  a  mark 
is  a  planchet  flaw  or  a  bagmark.  Does  a  plan- 
chet  flaw  have  certain  diagnostic  features?  Colo¬ 
nial  coins  are  of  course  notorious  for  this.  My 
question  concerns  coins  predominantly  after 
1850.  As  an  example,  I  was  told  that  191 3-S  Type 
II  Buffalo  nickels  are  frequently  encountered 
with  planchet  flaws.  Can  you  clarify?  — J.L. 

ANSWER:  Bagmarks  normally  consist  of  a  series 
of  tiny  nicks  or  contact  marks.  These  are  oriented 
in  random  directions.  An  inspection  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  coin  with  bagmarks  will  show  such  marks 
going  every  which  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  planchet  flaws  or  defects 
typically  result  from  imperfect  planchet  prepara¬ 
tion  during  the  strip-rolling  process.  A  depression, 
pit,  or  fissure  in  a  metal  ingot  is  rolled  out  in  the 
planchet  strip  so  that  it  appears  distended,  like 
a  streak.  After  striking,  a  typical  planchet  defect 
will  be  elongated,  have  an  irregular  surface,  and 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  a  stray  bagmark. 
In  some  instances,  flakes  or  pieces  of  metal  that 
were  imperfectly  bonded  may  lift  off,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  so-called  "lamination  marks." 

Whereas  bagmarks  are  apt  to  be  the  most 
noticeable  on  the  highest  areas  of  the  coin  and 
in  unprotected  areas  of  a  coin's  field,  but  not  in 
the  recesses  of  letters  and  designs  or  other  pro¬ 
tected  areas,  planchet  flaws  are  apt  to  occur 
anywhere.  A  typical  planchet  flaw  may  extend 
through  the  letters  or  other  devices  and,  indeed, 
be  most  visible  in  protected  areas  (for  such  flaws 
in  higher  areas  are  apt  to  be  worn  or  smooth  by 
wear  over  a  period  of  time,  if  the  coin  has  seen 
circulation). 

So  far  as  Buffalo  nickels  are  concerned,  I  am 
not  aware  that  1913  Type  II  nickels  are  especial¬ 
ly  notable  for  planchet  flaws,  but  I  can  say  that 
planchet  flaws  and  laminations  are  occasionally 
seen  throughout  the  entire  series,  including  later 
dates.  Such  flaws  have  a  negative  effect  on  a  coin's 
value.  A  tiny  planchet  flaw  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable  can  be  overlooked,  but  a 
larger  one  should  be  mentioned  in  a  catalogue 
description  and  will  result  in  the  coin  selling  for 
a  lower  amount.  Of  course,  if  the  planchet  lamina¬ 
tion  or  flaw  is  spectacular  in  effect  and  the  coin 
otherwise  is  a  common  date,  then  the  opposite 
may  occur,  and  the  coin  may  sell  for  more  as  a 
"mint  error." 

Let  me  illustrate:  if  one  assumes  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  Guide  Book  prices  represent  actual  market 
value,  then  a  191 3-S  Type  II  nickel  in  Extremely 
Fine  grade  is  worth  $200  and  a  1938-D  Buffalo 
nickel  in  the  same  preservation  is  worth  $1.75. 
A  191  3-S  nickel  with  a  large  planchet  flaw  cover¬ 
ing,  say,  a  third  of  the  obverse  surface  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  worth  half  the  $200  figure,  or  even  less, 
for  the  mint  error  collector  would  not  necessar¬ 
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ily  desire  a  scarce  date,  and  the  date  and  mint 
mark  collector  would  not  want  a  piece  with  a 
planchet  flaw.  Thus,  the  coin  is  in  a  "no  man's 
land,"  so  to  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
1938-D  Buffalo  nickel  had  a  large  planchet  flaw 
on  the  obverse,  then  instead  of  being  worth  $1 .75 
it  might  well  be  worth  $20  to  $50  as  an  example 
of  a  mint  error. 

The  same  analogy  can  be  extended  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  implications  of  other  mint  errors.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  191 3-S  Type  II  nickel  struck  slightly  off 
center  would  be  worth  less  than  a  perfectly 
centered  one,  whereas  a  common  date  such  as 
1938-D,  if  struck  slightly  off  center,  would  be 
worth  a  premium.  The  meaning  is  subtle  here  and 
I  may  not  be  expressing  myself  clearly,  but  I  hope 
you  get  the  idea! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  watched  your  company 
and  patronized  it  from  time  to  time  over  the  past 
years  and  have  always  enjoyed  your  catalogues 
and  the  "Rare  Coin  Review." 

Over  the  last  year  I  have  noticed  that  into  your 
listings  have  come  coins  grading  MS-63/65.  This 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars.  In  the  old  days  such  listings  were  seldom 
seen.  Most  of  the  grades  then  were  simply  MS-63 
or  MS-65...  Does  this  mean  your  firm  has  had 
difficulty  in  finding  true,  solid  MS-65  pieces,  or 
does  it  mean  that  grading  for  these  coins  has 
undergone  another  refinement  so  that  some 
coins  purchased  several  years  ago  as  full  MS-65 
would  today  only  get  an  MS-63/65  value?  Or 
perhaps  this  signifies  a  coin  whose  obverse  is 
MS-63  while  the  reverse  is  a  full  MS-65.  — T.D.H. 

ANSWER:  Years  ago  grading  was  not  split  into 
the  minute  categories  we  have  now.  If  you  were 
to  check  some  of  my  earlier  catalogues  from 
several  decades  ago,  Empire  Topics  from  the 
1950s  for  example,  you  would  see  no  numerical 
grade  for  silver  dollars  (such  were  only  reserved 
for  large  cents,  according  to  the  Sheldon  system), 
and  adjectival  descriptions  would  be  sparse. 
Generally,  dealers  back  in  that  era  considered  that 
a  coin  was  either  Uncirculated  or  it  wasn't.  Such 
distinctions  as  Typical  Uncirculated,  Select  Un¬ 
circulated,  Choice  Uncirculated,  Gem  Uncir¬ 
culated,  Perfect  Uncirculated,  used  today  were 
not  recognized  then. 

In  today's  market  a  very  tiny  difference  in  grade 
can  make  a  very  large  difference  in  price.  A  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  gave 
an  extreme  example:  an  1 886-0  silver  dollar  was 
priced  at  $315  in  MS-60  grade,  $650  in  MS-63 
grade,  and  $3,400  in  MS-65  preservation.  If  a  coin 
has  a  prooflike  surface,  the  valuation  in  the  same 
publication  jumps  to  over  $1 3,500!  Obviously,  a 
rather  small  difference  in  grade  can  make  a  rather 
large  difference  in  value. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Grading  Service  began  assigning 
separate  grades  to  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
coins  submitted.  While  in  general  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  a  coin  should  wear  about  the  same,  in 
practice  this  is  not  the  case.  A  coin  with  a  large 
unprotected  area,  such  as  the  cheek  of  Miss  Liber¬ 
ty  on  the  Morgan  dollar,  is  apt  to  acquire  and 
show  nicks  and  bagmarks  much  more  readily  than 
a  design  with  lettering,  a  wreath,  and  other  more 
complicated  features  without  large  open  fields  or 
spaces.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  Morgan  silver  dollar, 
a  coin  which  has  been  jingled  around  in  a  mint 
bag  for  a  number  of  years  may  show  sufficient 
bagmarks  on  the  obverse  that  it  grades  MS-63,  but 
the  reverse,  being  more  of  a  "protective  design," 
can  grade  MS-65.  As  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  has  adopted  the  practice,  we  have 
adopted  it  also,  although  not  as  quickly  as  that 
organization  did. 


Another  type  of  coin  with  somewhat  similar 
characteristics  is  represented  by  the  Barber  dime, 
quarter  and  half  dollar.  In  general,  specimens 
w  ith  just  light  handling  are  apt  to  grade  MS-60  or 
MS-63  in  these  series,  while  the  reverse  may  grade 
MS-65  or  even  better. 

Actually,  the  assigning  of  separate  grades  to  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  a  coin  is  a  procedure 
which  more  accurately  describes  its  condition. 
However,  in  practice,  for  most  series  we  grade 
by  whichever  side  is  /ess  in  condition.  That  is  why 
you  usually  do  not  see  split  grades  among  large 
cents,  Indian  cents,  Buffalo  nickels,  gold  coins, 
and  most  other  series. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  During  a  move  about  three  years 
ago  I  came  across  a  coin  collection  I  had 
gathered  as  a  child.  After  only  a  short  time  of 
looking  through  my  old  "treasures”  I  was  again 
bitten  by  the  coin  collecting  bug.  Since  then  I 
have  studied  a  great  deal  about  numismatics,  as 
well  as  spending  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
money  acquiring  U.S.  coins. 

I  soon  found  that  my  original  goal  of  collect¬ 
ing  one  of  every  possible  date  and  mintmark 
variety  of  each  denomination  was  totally 
unrealistic.  I  have  now  come  down  to  earth  with 
a  new  goal  of  trying  to  collect  an  example,  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  I  can  get,  of  every  design 
type  of  United  States  coin  minted  since  1793. 
However,  I  have  seen  no  fewer  than  11  different 
lists  of  what  constitutes  a  "complete"  type  set. 

I  have  the  confidence  in  your  opinions,  so  if 
it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  please  let  me  know 
what  you  consider  to  constitute  a  COMPLETE 
type  collection  of  all  United  States  coins  minted 
since  1793.  You  can  omit  the  commemorative 
coins  since  I  have  a  complete  list  of  these,  but 
please  include  all  gold,  silver,  and  lesser  metal 
coins  minted  for  circulation.  —  M.R.T. 

ANSWER:  My  own  opinions  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitute  major  design  types  of  United  States  coins 
can  be  found  beginning  on  page  293  of  my  High 
Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment  book.  I  am  not 
trying  to  sell  you  a  book  by  making  this  statement; 
indeed,  if  you  do  not  possess  a  copy,  let  me  know 
and  I  will  send  you  one  with  my  compliments  (in 
exchange  for  your  having  submitted  this 
question!). 

I  noted,  for  example,  that  types  of  half  cents 
would  include  the  following: 

(1)  1793  Liberty  cap  with  head  facing  left;  (2) 
1 794-1 797  Liberty  cap  with  head  facing  right;  (3) 
1800-1808  Draped  Bust;  (4)  1809-1836  Classic 
Head;  and  (5)  1840-1857  Braided  Hair. 

These  are  major  types.  Within  these  major 
categories  are  a  number  of  sub-categories.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  can  take  the  position  that  half  cents 
of  the  1794-1797  era,  while  all  have  the  liberty 
cap  with  head  facing  right,  can  be  broken  down 
further.  Half  cents  of  the  year  1794  alone  have 
a  much  larger  portrait  and  liberty  cap  on  the 
obverse,  a  motif  nearly  completely  filling  the  fields 
of  the  coin.  So,  one  could  add  the  following  type: 
1794,  Liberty  cap  with  head  facing  right,  large 
head  type.  Among  half  cents  of  the  remaining 
years  of  this  type,  1795  through  1797,  there  are 
lettered  edge  and  plain  edge  varieties.  So,  we 
could  have  the  following  further  types:  1 795- 1 796 
Liberty  cap  with  head  facing  right,  small  head, 
plain  edge;  1795-1797  Liberty  cap  with  head  fac¬ 
ing  right,  small  head,  lettered  edge.  You  get  the 
idea! 

Further,  there  are  varieties  of  1795  and  1796 
with  pole  to  cap  and  without.  The  1795  variety 
was  caused  by  lapping  a  die  and  grinding  off  the 
pole  feature,  but  the  1  7%  poleless  half  cent  was 


a  design  error.  Is  this  a  separate  type?  If  so,  then 
we  have  a  no-pole  half  cent  as  an  additional  varie¬ 
ty.  If  one  keeps  adding  too  many  "types,"  one 
might  as  well  collect  a  date  set! 

Going  ahead  to  more  modern  times,  among  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  I  listed  the  following  types: 

1909  VDB;  1 909-1  958  Lincoln  with  wheat  ears 
reverse;  1943  steel  cent;  1944-1946  shell  case 
metal  cent;  1959-1982  Lincoln  memorial  reverse, 
bronze;  1982  to  date  Lincoln  memorial  reverse, 
copper-coated  zinc. 

One  can  further  refine  the  list  by  breaking  the 
"1909-1958  Lincoln  with  wheat  ears  reverse"  type 
down  into  the  years  from  1909  through  1917 
without  the  designer's  initials  on  the  coin,  and  the 
issues  from  1918  onward  with  the  VDB  initials  in 
tiny  form  on  the  shoulder  of  Lincoln. 

There  are  some  major  types  among  United 
States  coins  which  simply  are  not  "recognized" 
by  the  collecting  community.  For  example,  among 
Saint-Gaudens  $10  pieces,  with  motto  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST,  the  general  type  made  from  1908 
through  1933,  there  can  be  a  division  of 
1908-191 1  with  46  raised  stars  on  the  edge,  and 
1912-1933  with  48  raised  stars.  Similarly,  among 
double  eagles,  coins  of  the  1 908-1 91 1  years  have 
a  border  of  46  stars  around  the  obverse,  while 
those  from  191 2  through  1933  have  48  stars.  And 
yet,  in  over  30  years  of  dealing  in  coins,  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  collector's  want  list  differen¬ 
tiating  these  two  types. 

Another  major  type  which  has  been  largely 
overlooked  is  the  1921  Peace  silver  dollar,  which 
is  in  high  relief  and  which  is  distinctively  different 
from  the  general  issues  of  1922-1935.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  this  should  be  listed  as  a  separate  design  type, 
but  this  has  not  been  accepted,  and  I  did  not  buck 
the  trend  and  list  it  in  my  High  Profits  from  Rare 
Coin  Investment  book. 

To  an  extent,  what  to  collect  and  what  not  to 
collect  is  dictated  by  existing  catalogues  and,  in 
particular,  plastic  holders  and  albums  with  ap¬ 
propriate  spaces  for  such  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  type  sets  can  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Forthe  collector  with  a  limited 
budget,  a  type  set  of  large  cents  might,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  illustrate  just  one  issue  of  the  1816-1857 
range,  whereas  someone  with  a  broader  desire 
can  find  many  different  varieties,  including  several 
within  the  year  1839  alone. 

My  bottom-line  suggestion  is  to  look  through 
the  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins,  read  the  fine  print 
carefully,  and  then  make  up  your  own  listing, 
depending  upon  your  desires  and  inclinations. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  a  collector  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  colonial  coins.  This  weekend  I 
purchased  a  coin  which  I  feel  may  be  very  rare. 
It  is  a  New  Jersey,  Maris  17-J,  overstruck  on  a 
1787  Connecticut.  The  obverse  of  the  New  Jersey 
is  boldly  struck,  with  only  the  "1787"  of  the 
Connecticut  showing.  It  grades  Very  Fine.  The 
reverse  is  not  quite  as  bold  as  the  obverse,  as 
it  grades  Fine.  The  word  CON  NEC  is  visible  on 
the  border,  below  the  shield. 

Any  information  on  this  coin  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  How  rare  is  it?  (Garrett  did  not  own 
one)?  How  does  it  compare  with  the  coin  Maris 
said  he  owned?  What  is  the  Condition  Census 
for  the  variety?  What  might  the  value  be?  — 
William  R.  Lucas,  Jr. 

ANSWER:  We  have  printed  your  question,  and 
now  we  invite  comments  from  readers.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  any  answers  on  to  you. 

*  *  * 


QUESTION:  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  assemble  in  Extremely  Fine  to  AU  grade 
a  date  set  of  large  cents  from  1816  through  1857. 
When  I  started  I  quickly  picked  up  cents  from 
the  1840s  and  1850s  but  found  that  the  1841  is 
quite  a  sleeper  in  this  condition.  I  just  recently 
acquired  an  1841  after  a  lot  of  looking! 

I  was  able  to  fill  in  some  issues  from  the  1830s 
and  also  the  1816-1820  Randall  Hoard  years.  I 
have  found  that  most  cents  dated  from  1821 
through  1829  are  very  elusive  in  high  grades,  and 
I  only  have  three  pieces  in  this  range  so  far.  In 
the  four  years  I  have  been  looking  for  high  grade 
large  cents  I  haven't  seen  a  single  1823  in  EF  to 
AU  grade  offered  for  sale.  What  are  your  com¬ 
ments  concerning  this?  — B.K. 

ANSWER:  What  you  point  out  is  true,  and  I 
concur  that  large  cents  of  the  1 820s,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  1820  year  itself,  are  very  elusive 
in  Extremely  Fine  or  better  condition,  despite  very 
modest  catalogue  valuations. 

In  the  past  I  have  written  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  set  from  181 6  through  1857  is  a  challenge 
and  pointed  out  that  truly  scarce  coins  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  relatively  modest  catalogue  values.  As 
an  example,  in  EF-40  grade  an  1822  large  cent  cur¬ 
rently  catalogues  $80  in  the  Guide  Book,  while 
a  typical  large  cent  from  the  1850s  in  the  same 
grade  catalogues  $50.  However,  the  1822  is  at 
least  20  times  rarer! 

My  guess  is  that  you  will  complete  your  collec¬ 
tion  in  due  course,  and  you  will  not  have  to  pay 
"an  arm  and  a  leg"  to  do  it.  You  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowledge.  With  your  experience  you 
know  that  if  you  were  offered  any  pieces  you 
need,  probably  any  price  close  to  catalogue  value 
will  be  a  bargain  in  terms  of  true  rarity. 


A  FINANCIAL  STORM? 

Congressman  Ron  Paul,  the  Texas  represen¬ 
tative  who  has  been  close  to  the  monetary  situa¬ 
tion,  recently  wrote: 

"Will  you  survive  the  coming  financial  storm? 
In  1900  a  huge  hurricane  struck  Texas,  and  6,000 
people  died.  In  1983  another  monster  hit,  but 
deaths  were  down  to  22.  The  difference  was  time¬ 
ly  information.  My  wife  and  I  survived  Hurricane 
Alicia  because  we  had  the  necessary  information 
in  advance  and  acted  on  it. 

"Sometime  within  the  next  decade,  perhaps  in 
the  1980s,  a  financial  hurricane  will  strike  our 
country  and  the  whole  Western  world.  Casualties 
will  be  in  the  millions,  because  most  investment 
radar  is  at  1900  stage..." 

Ron  Paul  is  setting  up  an  investment  letter  and 
can  be  reached  for  further  information  at  9001 
Airport  Boulevard,  Suite  202,  Houston,  Texas 
77061. 

We  cannot  help  but  put  in  a  "plug"  for  rare 
coins,  though  Ron  Paul  does  not  specifically  men¬ 
tion  them  in  the  notice  we  received.  Over  the 
years,  one  good  hedge  against  financial  turmoil 
has  been  investment  in  rare  coins,  and  today  an 
increasing  chorus  of  voices  proclaims  that  there 
are  going  to  be  some  tough  times  ahead.  While 
we  have  never  recommended  that  you  mortgage 
the  farm  and  borrow  money  to  buy  coins,  still 
many  prudent  investors  believe  that  some  percen 
tage  of  their  investment  portfolio  might  do  well 
in  coins.  Think  about  it. 
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The  coin  market  has  been  very  active  of  late.  And  yet,  with  some  scattered  exceptions, 
price  levels  are  still  quite  low  in  many  areas.  In  particular,  I  think  that  MS-60,  MS-63, 
and  MS-63/65  coins  -  pieces  in  various  series  (such  as  silver  dollars,  commemoratives , 
etc.)  which  are  Uncirculated  but  which  are  not  full  MS-65  -  represent  an  outstanding  value. 
There  is  no  question  that  you  can  get  a  lot  for  your  money  with  these.  While  MS-65  coins 
are  nifty  and  are  recommended  for  those  with  pocketbooks  to  match,  for  many  of  our  clients 
the  Uncirculated  pieces  which  are  less  than  MS-65  provide  a  lot  more  coin  for  the  budget. 

On  the  national  and  international  scene  things  are  relatively  quiet.  Inflation  in  the 
USA  is  at  a  low  level.  But,  I  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  it  will  stay  that  way!  Not 
with  record  federal  deficits  staring  us  in  the  face,  trouble  with  import-export  balances, 
etc.  And,  don't  forget  that  the  "scarcity”  of  oil  hasn’t  gone  away  -  it  is  just  that  OPEC 
doesn’t  command  front-page  headlines.  Energy  rates  are  plenty  high,  and  probably  in  the 
future  they  will  be  a  lot  higher.  Then  there  is  the  wage  and  earnings  syndrome.  Right  now, 
many  workers  in  basic  industries  are  happy  they  have  a  job.  The  so-called  "recession"  is 
still  in  their  minds.  But,  in  many  industries  there  haven’t  been  pay  raises  for  a  long 

time,  at  least  not  significant  pay  raises.  Now  that  General  Motors,  IBM,  and  many  other 

companies  are  posting  record  profits,  increased  wages  can’t  be  far  behind.  And,  with  in¬ 
creased  wages  comes  more  spending  power  and  more  inflation.  It’s  the  American  way  of  life, 

so  it  seems  -  just  check  the  charts  for  the  past  100  years! 

To  revert  to  numismatics,  I  believe  that  today’s  market  offers  many  great  buys  for  the 
astute  purchaser.  We’ve  just  acquired  some  very  nice  properties  -  including  coins  held 
by  a  leading  American  university.  Tom  Becker,  Dave  Bowers,  and  I  will  put  our  heads  together 
and  come  up  with  some  "packages"  for  this  RARE  COIN  REVIEW  issue.  I  describe  the  packages 
below  -  and  note  that  none  has  been  made  up  in  advance.  Rather,  when  your  order  comes  in 
(and  I  invite  you  to  telephone  Tom  Becker  COLLECT  at  603  569-5095  to  reserve  one)  we  will 
custom-select  a  group  of  mixed  coins  for  you.  Each  package  comes  with  the  following 
guarantee:  If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  pieces  selected,  their 
quality,  or  their  price  you  have  30  full  days  to  return  them,  no  questions  asked,  for  a 
100%  refund!  We  are  not  happy  until  you  are. 

Each  package  will  consist  of  coins  from  the  series  currently  leading  the  "numismatic 
hit  parade."  There  will  be  a  mixture  of  commemorative  silver  coins  (of  the  early  years, 
circa  1892-1946),  Washington  quarters  (early  issues  pre-1945) ,  Liberty  Walking  halves, 
and  Morgan  dollars  (circa  1878-1921).  Basically,  we  offer  two  choices  of  grade  ranges. 

The  lots  described  first  will  contain  a  mixture  of  coins  graded  from  MS-60  to  MS-63/65, 
while  the  sets  described  second  will  be  MS-65  or  better.  As  noted,  the  coins  from  MS-60 
to  MS-63/65  give  you  "more  coins  for  the  money."  So... take  your  pick  and  give  Tom  a  call! 

MS-60  TO  MS-63/65  PACKAGES:  PM-1  $1,000  (contains  at  least  $1200  worth  of  coins  at  our 
regular  prices),  PM-2  $2,500  (at  least  $3,000  value),  PM-3  $5,000  (at  least  $6,000  value), 
PM-4  $10,000  (at  least  $12,000  value),  PM-5  $25,000  (at  least  $30,000  value). 

MS-65  or  better  PACKAGES:  PM-6  $1,000  (contains  at  least  $1,200  worth  of  coins  at  our 
regular  prices),  PM-7  $2,500  ($3000  value),  PM-8  $5,000  ($6,000  value),  PM-9  $10,000 
($12,000  value),  PM- 10  $25,000  ($30,000  value). 

Take  your  pick!  I  know  you’ll  be  delighted! 


Sincerely 


Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 
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